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JOINVILLE ETYMOLOGISTE 


(preu home — preudome) 


Miss Jessie Crossland dans son travail conscientieux* sur ‘ prou, 
preux, preux hom, preud’ome’ (French Studies 1, 149 seg.) men- 
tionne le passage de Joinville (ch. 559) ot “le grans roys Philip- 
pes ” (Philippe Auguste) exprime le vceu pour l’enfant nouveau né 
d’un comte, appelé Hugues d’aprés Hugues VI, duc de Bourgogne, 
“que Diex le feist aussi preu home come le duc pour qui il avoit 
nom Hugue.” A la question pourquoi il n’avait pas dit ‘ aussi 
preudome,’ le roi répondit (je donne le passage intégral d’aprés 
Pédition N. de Wailly, ch. 560) : 


Pour ce, fist il, que il a grant difference entre preu home et preudome. 
Car il a mainz preus hommes chevalliers en la terre des crestiens et des 
Sarrazins, qui onques ne crurent Dieu ne sa Mére. Dont je vous dis, fist 
il, que Diew donne grant don et grant grace au chevalier crestien que il 
seuffre estre vaillant de cors, et que il seuffre en son servise en li gardant 
de pechié mortel; et celi qui ainsi se demeinne doit l’on appeler preudhome 
pour ce que ceste prouesse li vient dou don Dieu, Et ceus de qui j’ai avant 
parlés puet l’on appeler preuz homes, pour ce que il sont preu de lour cors 
et ne doutent Dieu ne pechié. 


*On s’étonne pourtant de ne trouver dans ce travail aucune discussion 
de la genése de proz d’ome (que Tobler, Verm. Beitr. 1, n° 21 a expliquée), 
ni aucune mention expresse de l’origine de l’anglais proud ‘ fier’ < ane. fr. 
prout—Miss Crossland ne fait que mentionner en passant l’origine possible 
de la locution to do oneself proud dans le moyen anglais doon ye prow 
(qui contient prow < prow) —ni, enfin, aucune discussion du transfert 
sémantique dans l’a. fr. proz de ‘ utile, avantageux’ (It. prodesse) > ‘ vail- 
lant, courageux, noble’ (qui devrait étre étudié ensemble avec des mots 
comme vaillant, valeur, valeureuz, ayant subi le méme changement de signi- 
fication ). 
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Le preudome sera encore défini, 4 l’instar de Jacob, comme un 
‘combatteres ou luiterres’ et il sera stipulé que “ tout preudome se 
doivent combattre contre l’enemi et contre les malvais deliz de la 
chair; car par chevalerie covient conquerre lou regne des cieux ” 
(idées qui se retrouvent dans le credo de Joinville, § 845). 

Pour Miss Crossland cette distinction est une indication claire, 
d’un cété, de la déchéance sémantique (‘deterioration of mean- 
ing’) soufferte 4 l’époque de Joinville par le terme preu, qui, de 
‘noble de naissance et de caractére,’ avait passé 4 ‘ courageux’; de 
Vautre, d’une ascension de preudome qui, au contraire, de ‘ valeu- 
reux,’ passa 4 signifier l’idéal du chevalier chrétien (“it includes 
the moral and spiritual values,” “the idea of comprehensive 
goodness ”). 

Si l’on se base sur les exemples de preu et prodome fournis par 
Miss Crossland, on ne pourra guére accepter de différence séman- 
tique * entre ces deux mots, qui tous deux, 4 l’époque de Joinville 
comme 4 celle de la Chanson de Roland, désignaient également le 
miles christianus, tel qu’il s’était développé au moyen Age 4 partir 
de la conception de la militia Christi des Péres de l’Eglise: noblesse 
de naissance et de caractére, valeur guerriére, bonté morale, tous 
ces traits s’unissent dans l’idéal chevaleresque de perfection intégrale 
du moyen age. 

Tandis que l’usage médiéval alterne, sans la moindre distinction 
sémantique, comme je viens de le dire, entre preu (adjectif sub- 


*Ainsi je ne puis voir de preuve pour la déchéance de preue dans 

l’exemple du Garin le Lorrain cité par Miss Crossland: 

Bernaus fu preux, de grand nobilité, 

Bien le sachiez, s’il eiist loyauté 

N’eiist meillor en trestout le regné 
et commenté ainsi: “ Preu# does not necessarily even include the quality 
of loyaity which undoubtedly it had at first.” Ce passage est du type que 
j’ai illustré dans mon article (RFH vi, 132) sur le passage du Poema de 
Mio Cid: “;Dios, qué buen vassalla, si oviesse buen sefior! ” (cf, le vers 
du Roland sur Ganelon: “S’il fust leals, ben resemblast, barun”): un 
chevalier serait l’idéal complet d’un chevalier, si, malheureusement, un 
seul trait nécessaire 4 cet idéal (un trait de caractére essentiel ou une 
condition de vie essentielle pour le chevalier parfait) ne manquait. Dans 
le passage du Garin le poéte médiéval (comme tant d’autres de ses con- 
fréres) se plaint de l’idéal presque atteint, de l’idéal rendu incomplet par 
Vabsence de la loyauté: il nous dit en substance: Bernard a tout du 
chevalier parfait (preux), n’était-ce qu’il manque de loyauté. Preux a donc 
bien ici son sens plein. 
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stantivé) et prud’homme (prodome), nous nous trouvons, dans le 
texte de Joinville, en présence d’une distinction, toute insolite, 
entre preu homme (qui désignerait la vaillance guerriére) et 
prodome (qui désignerait le caractére ‘complet,’ ot la moralité 
chrétienne s’ajouterait 4 la bravoure). Or, disons-le d’emblée: 
cette opposition aussi bien que l’un de ses termes sont factices—un 
preuw home n’existe pas, que je sache, en dehors du texte de Join- 
ville, et non plus home preu (alors qu’il y a bon homme [< Lat. 
bonus homo], franc ‘homme, gentil homme): les dictionnaires de 
Godefroy et de Littré n’en donnent pas d’exemple, et méme s’il s’en 
trouvait, ces expressions seraient rares. Preu et proz d’ome (‘un 
bon d’homme,’ type d’expression, d’aprés l’analyse de Tobler, égal 
i ce fripon de valet), tous deux des substantivisations, c’est a dire 
des ‘ synthéses puissantes’ (et proz d’ome est plus puissant, puisque 
toute essence d’un homme est condensée dans sa qualité de proz), 
sont le contraire d’une expression analytique, présentée en deux 
termes, l'un générique, l’autre descriptif, comme le serait le fictif 
*preu home imaginé par Joinville (cf. aussi l’alternance fr. mod. 
un dréle—un dréle d’homme: il n’y a pas de *dréle homme). Un 
preux (d’homme) est l’équivalent du m.h.all. Held ou Recke, terme 
un. 

Or prozdome, composé condensé si énergiquement, se trouve, par 
le fait méme de la composition, chargé d’une tare: une conjugaison 
intérieure, qui deviendra de plus en plus étrangére au francais quand 
le -z-, -s- devant consonne sonore s’amuira (état accompli déja 
avant la bataille de Hastings: angl. dime <a.fr. disme): la 
déclinaison 


eu eu 
nom. pro[z]dome pro[z]defame 
eu eu 
uce, prodome prodefame 


se débarrassera du -z- insolateur au nominatif et, du coup, la 
valeur du -d[e] = de se trouvera obscurcie. On décomposera main- 
tenant prodome, prodefame en preud|ome, preude|fame, c’est 4 dire 
en un bindme adj. + subst. (de la, aprés ’évolution eu+ w+, comme 
dans blewet > bluet, accomplie: prudhomme et prudefemme, on 
tirera femme prude). Les dialectes francais ont agi de méme avec 
un nexus dréle de garcon mécompris: ils ont cru a un adjectif 
*drélde, dont les restes nous sont conservés dans un adverbe dialectal 


dréldement (FEW s.v. droll). C’est a cet état des choses qu’on se 
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trouve 4 l’époque de Joinville: pour Philippe Auguste le -d- de 
prodome (preudome) est irrationnel; il pourrait comprendre pro- 
home (preu home), il ne comprend plus prodome (preudome). 
Et ainsi, il créera, ad hoc, un preu home, qui par ailleurs n’existe 
pas (la décomposition réelle est prud|homme)—pour le contraster 
avec le preudome existant, mais incompréhensible. Ainsi il pourra 
se livrer au plaisir, si cher au moyen Age, de la différentiation 
synonymique a base d’étymologie moralisante. Quiconque a jeté un 
coup d’eil dans les Differentiae du pieux étymologiste qui est le 
professeur de linguistique du moyen 4ge, saint Isidore, sait de quoi 
je veux parler: nous y lisons des distinctions 4 base d’ étymologie 
comme celles-ci: 


inter pudentem et verecundum hoc interest, quod pudens opinionem veram 
falsamque metuit: verecundus autem non nisi veram timet (I, n° 422) 
Inter Religionem et fidem. Fides et credulitas qua Deum confitemur, religio 
est cultus quem illi credentes exhibemur. Dicta autem fides ab eo quod 
fit id quod inter utrosque placitum est. Quasi inter deum et hominem dicta 
quoque religio, eo quod religantur vinculo serviendi ad cultum divinitatis. 
(ib. 486) 


On voit que les étymologies, fantaisistes pour nous, du célébre 
auteur des Origines ou Etymologiae servent, dans les Differentiae, 
a définir la valeur de sens des synonymes: Isidore inclut dans sa 
collection quelquefois aussi les quasi-homonymes: il n’hésite pas a 
différencier, tb. n° 511, supremi, pluriel, de l’adj. supremus, et 
supprimt, inf. pass. du verbe supprimere. 

Le roi Philippe Auguste (ou Joinville?) est allé a Vécole 
d’Isidore: il se plait 4 différentier des quasi-homonymes (dont l’un 
est construit ad hoc), et il emploie l’étymologie moralisante: son 
‘ étymologie ’ de prodome n’est évidemment pas toblérienne, elle est 
isidorienne. Pour lui prodome, avec son -d- grammaticalement 


* Henri Longnon, dans le commentaire 4 sa version en francais moderne 
de la Vie du Saint Rois Louis (1928), p. 319, donne une autre explication, 
& mon avis bien foreée: “Il y a ici un jeu de mots sur prudhom et prou 
Dom, qui voudrait dire & peu prés profit du seigneur, ou don du Seigneur.” 
D’abord ‘profit du seigneur’ n’est pas égal & ‘profit (pour l’homme) 
venant du Seigneur,’ ce qui, & peu prés, équivaudrait & ‘don du Seigneur’ 
(don Dieu du texte). Ensuite Dom devrait étre une allusion, attestée nulle 
part (forme abrégée dans l’écriture?), au lat. Dominus, qui interromprait 
le ton frangais du contexte, et enfin le jeu de mots supposé ne porterait que 
sur prodome, non pas sur le couple preu home—prodome. 


| 
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incompréhensible, ne contient plus la préposition de, mais rappellera 
tout simplement le don Diew—cette étymologie s’annonce déja par 
la phrase précédente ot l’allitération d- domine: Diez donne grant 
don. Ainsi l’irrationnel grammatical est devenu de l’irrationnel 
divin. C’est ce d ‘divin’ * qui incarne la différence entre le *preu 
home (qui n’est que ‘ preux de corps’) et prodome qui est un preux 
selon Dieu. L’fime médiévale, qui voit dans les plus petits détails 
de la vie (et de la langue) intervention du divin, peut se réjouir 4 
cet étymologisme au service de la vérité (érypow =‘ le vrai’), qui 
pour nous est lettre close,—parce qu’il refléte l’harmonie de |’univers 
dominé par la Grace. Il y évidemment pour le moyen Age, une har- 
monie linguistique, paralléle 4 celle, faite de bonté et de beauté, 
qui est répandue a travers l’univers, une heureuse congruence entre 
le sens et le son de la parole humaine, que le linguiste moderne ne 
réussit plus 4 trouver (celui-ci s’ingénie méme 4 montrer davantage 
les discordances que l’accord).®° Le principe est bien connu par le 


‘Cette épithéte n’est pas une invention de ma part. Dans Li Abecés par 
ekivoche et li significations des lettres de Huon le Roi de Cambrai (ed. 
Langfors )—que j’utiliserai plus loin dans le texte—nous trouvons |’identi- 
fication du D avec Dieu. L’auteur, qui traite les allégories du C et du D 
dans un méme paragraphe (vv. 41-66), écrit: 

Mais mout trouva le C [ = la Croix] amer 

Li D [ = Dieu] qui de dougour fu plains 

Et qui de 1’M [ = Marie] fu mout plains, 

Pour gou qu’en C travilliés fu 

D jeta gals [ceux] de l’aigre fu [feu] 

Qui tous tans fuissent en enfer. 

D fu en fust, D fu en fer, 

D eut en C angoisse et soi[soif], 

D fist le C honour de soi. 

Et pour le D doit on avoir 

Le C plus cier que nue avoir... . 

E li D tesmoigne le forme 

De Diu ki tout le mont forma; 

Car pour cascun ki se forme a 

Fu mis el fust ke je vous non [nomme]. 
On notera le jeu de substitution inhérent & ce procédé sur deux plans: ‘le 
D’ trouve ‘le C’ amer, ‘le D’ fut plaint par ‘le M’ etc.: les humbles 
lettres sont pour ainsi dire chargées de tout le contenu spirituel des con- 
ceptions les plus augustes du christianisme. 

°Il y a méme accord harmonieux, dans la théorie linguistique du moyen 
Age, quand il s’agit de la dénomination du déplaisant: un concept 
déplaisant, de par la congruence postulée entre son et sens, se manifeste par 
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chapitre de la Vita Nuova (x11), ot Dante, d’ailleurs en accord 
avec tels passages du Kratylos de Platon,® illustre la formule 
nomina sunt consequentia rerum par le mot amore, ‘si dolce a 
udire.’ ‘Amour’ est une chose bonne et porte un nom beau—il y a 
une harmonie préétablie entre sens et son. 

Joinville est revenu une autre fois 4 son terme favori prodome: 
Miss Crossland cite le passage, mais l’abrége de sorte que la pré- 
occupation étymologique de l’auteur n’en peut pas ressortir: cette 
fois c’est saint Louis lui-méme qui se livre au noble jeu linguistique 
pour glorifier le prodome (ch. 30-4) : le roi, qui s’entoure volontiers 
du pieux sénéchal Joinville et du ‘ preudhome’ Robert de Sorbon, 
quand il se trouve bien disposé (‘en joie’), met sur le tapis une 
question qu’il fait débattre (‘tencon’ 4 la maniére médiévale) par 
ces deux amis: “ porquoy preudom vaut mieux que beguins,” et, 
comme c’est la loi du jeu, il rend lui-méme la sentence: 


“ Maistre Robert, je vourroie bien avoir le non de preudome, mais que je le 
feusse, et touz li remenant vous demourast; car preudom est si grans 
chose et si bone chose, que, neis au nommer, emplist-il la bouche.” Au 
contraire, disoit il que male chose estoit de penre de l’autrui; “car li 
rendres estoit si griez, que, neis au nommer, li rendres escorchoit la gorge 
par les erres qui y sont, lesquieux senefient les ratiaux au diable, qui douz 
jours tire ariére vers li ceus qui l’autrui chatel weulent rendre.” 


Ici encore il y a une differentia, cette fois de deux mots signifiant 
des concepts opposés. Malheureusement, le texte semble 4 premiére 
vue un peu embrouillé, de sorte que l’opposition n’en sort pas im- 
médiatement d’une fagon nette (il faut toujours se souvenir du fait 
que notre texte est le résultat d’une dictée). On comprend que 
prodome, signifiant un concept idéal, doit avoir un son plaisant 
(c’est le cas de amore chez Dante), mais on penserait que, par 
opposition au prudhomme qui respecte le droit d’autrui, ce serait 
prendre (sc. le bien d’autrui), action moralement déplorable, qui 


un son déplaisant. Nous en verrons un exemple plus loin dans le texte. 
Qu’il suffise ici de mentionner un paralléle littéraire, le genre provenc¢al 
du descort, dont le trait caractéristique est le fait d’exprimer une mauvaise 
humeur par une forme métrique plus ou moins désordonnée: il y a toujours 
de l’ordre dans ce désordre! 

° Cf. le merveilleux article de M. Alfonso Nehring, “ Plato and the Theory 
of Language” dans Traditio m1, 13 seq.: ainsi Platon explique &v@pwros = 
‘celui qui regarde en haut (dvapei) et voit se qu’il a vu (Smw7e).’ M. 
Nehring montre que, pour &v@pwros du moins, les étymologistes modernes 
n’ont pas fait de progrés appréciables depuis Platon. 
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devrait étre opposé 4 prudhomme au point de vue acoustique—le 
mot prendre, avec ses r répétés, serait bien adapté a ce réle (il est 
vrai que le texte de de Wailly a penre, mais celui de Fr. Michel porte 
prendre). Mais, en réalité, les effets cacophoniques semblent se 
reporter, non pas sur prendre, mais sur rendre. Ce verbe, évidem- 
ment dans la phrase ne pas vouloir rendre (sc. ce qui appartient a 
autrui), permet l’association avec les réteaux du diable et probable- 
ment aussi avec tire ariére (dit du diable). Ces associations assez 
disparates, qui nous semblent ‘ tirées par les cheveux,’ s’expliqueront 
problablement par l’analogie sentie par ’homme médiéval entre des 
réflexions prolongées 4 laquelle se livrerait Ame: “ Rendre doi-je, 
rendre ne doi-je?,” et la tentation continue du Malin guettant sa 
proie (prendre, aprés tout, n’aurait été que l’affaire d’un moment). 
C’est aussi la concentration sur le verbe répété (ou entendu répété 
par la sensibilité de Joinville) qui expliquera pourquoi le rendre 
seul, dans la phrase ne pas vouloir rendre, a accroché les autres 
membres du ‘ groupe avec r.’- Quelque difficulté qu’il y ait ici pour 
nous de retracer la marche de la pensée médiévale, le principe de ces 
raisonnements est clair: prodome représente la xaAoxayaGia: le bien 
s’exprime par la beauté, ’harmonie verbale; dans (ne pas) rendre, 
au contraire, la disharmonie morale se révéle dans la cacophonie. 
Le classement dualiste des faits moraux entraine un méme classe- 
ment dans les faits linguistiques (notre sensuel sénéchal s’exprime 
dune facon plus réaliste, plus rabelaisienne-avant-la-lettre que le 
s¢raphique Dante de la Vita nuova, quand il s’agit de décrire ces 
effets acoustiques, harmonieux ou disharmonieux: emplir la 
bouche," écorcher la gorge). Pourquoi tel concept noble s’ac- 
compagne-t-il d’un son harmonieux?—le moyen Age ne saurait, 
aussi peu d’ailleurs que l’Age moderne, en donner de raisons autres 
que celles du fait (pour expliquer pourquoi noblesse ou majesté 
semblent des mots ‘ nobles’ ou ‘ majestueux,’ le linguiste moderne 
devrait se contenter de s’exprimer par la tautologie: c’est parce que 
le mot contient tout un passé multiséculaire de pensées nobles ou 
majestueuses). Mais pour le fait que le concept immoral s’exprime 
par une cacophonie, on s’ingéniait 4 trouver une explication dans 


*M. Lancaster m’a raconté qu’il a entendu Paul Claudel employer, dans 
un discours fait devant la MLA, la méme métaphore: sans aucun doute 
le poéte néo-chrétien, qui emploie couramment dans ses euvres le procédé 
médiéval de la para-étymologie (connaissance ~ co-naissance), s'est souvenu 
du passage classique de Joinville. , 
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des tabous, dont une longue tradition accablait certaines ‘ lettres’ 
(nous dirions ‘ sons’): précisément I’r (qui ne choque pas Join- 
ville dans prodome) avait une mauvaise réputation: dans Li Abecés 
par ekivoche de Huon le Roi de Cambrai, v. 241 seq., nous lisons: ® 


R est une letre qui graigne [= grince] / de felonnie toujours engraigne 
[ =irrite]. / Sans R ne puet on nommer / Riche mauvais ... / Tout 
aussi con li ciens relle [= aboie] / Voit on le mauvais rice encrelle[?]. 


(Dans ce passage nous observerons que, de méme que le r de rendre 
dans Joinville était déplaisant parce que l’expression ne pas vouloir 
rendre était déplaisante, le r de l’expression mauvais riche [non pas 
de riche seul] attire association avec l’aboiement du chien). 
L’éditeur, M. Langfors, a relevé que le r était déji chez les 
Romains la littera canina. Il y a done, derriére l’apercu de saint 
Louis, une longue tradition d’évaluation esthétique des sons de la 
langue (tradition qui a culminé de nos jours dans les spéculations 
analogues, mais scientifiques, d’un Maurice Grammont). Dans le 
dernier passage de Joinville, un roi est censé s’étre approprié les 
spéculations sur l’euphonie de la grammaire ancienne ® et médiévale, 


* Le rapprochement du texte de Li Abecés avec le passage de Joinville a 
été déja fait par Thuasne dans son édition de Villon 1, 262-3.—Par un 
heureux enchainement de circonstances, j’étais justement: engagé dans une 
correspondance sur les deux passages de Joinville avec M. N. S. Bement, de 
l'Université de Michigan, quand je pris connaissance de l’article de Miss 
Crossland.—J’ai écrit & plusieurs reprises sur ]’étymologie moyenigeuse et 
sa mécompréhension par les critiques modernes, p. ex. MLN Lyvu, 602 et 
AJP 360. 

® Ainsi Platon voit une parenté d’ordre symbolique dans les mots avec 
-l-, qui significant en grec ‘glisser,’ ‘glissant’: 
KodAwees, etc.; cf. Nehring, loc. cit., p. 18. 

Goethe dans son Faust (11, acte 2) a imité la ‘ poésie étymologico- 
euphonique’ du moyen Age dans I’épisode du ‘ griffon’ (@reif): Mephisto 
salue le griffon: 

Gefillt das Grei im Ehrentitel Greifen. 
[Greif, schnarrend } Nicht Greisen! Greifen!—Niemand hort’s gern, 
Dass man ihn Greis nennt. Jedem Worte klingt 
Der Ursprung nach, wo es sich her bedingt: 
Grau, griéulich, griesgram, greulich, Graber, grimmig, 
Etymologisch gleicherweise stimmig, 
Verstimmen mich, 
[Mephisto] Und doch, nicht abzuschweifen, 
Gefaillt das Grei im Ehrentitel Greifen. 
D’aprés les conversations avec Eckermann (17 janv. 1830), Goethe, en 
lisant le passage, imitait le ‘ronflement’ (Schnarchen) du griffon, “ wobei 


‘AS 
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comme tantét, dans l’autre passage, un autre roi s’appropriait les 
spéculations étymologiques de ces écoles. D’ailleurs les spéculations 
sur l’euphonie des mots se fondent dans les spéculations sur leur 
étymologie, puisque le principe de nomina consequentia rerum leur 
est en commun: le moyen fge pouvait concevoir des ‘ familles 
étymologiques de mots avec r’ (rendre-rateau, riche—reler etc.), 
dans les deux cas le son est censé révéler l’essence, l’etymon du mot; 
et en effet partout dans les abécédaires moralisés (qui groupent les 
mots en familles d’aprés leurs initiales) *° et dans les bestiaires et 
lapidaires (qui offrent des définitions de choses déterminées par 
leurs noms) s’étale cette étymologie édifiante, qui, par l’examen 
soit du sens soit du son des mots, veut arriver directement, par des 
courts-circuits qui nous coupent Vhaleine, aux derniéres vérités, d 
l’Etymon supréme dont la clarté est latente derri¢re les mots opa- 
ques du langage humain.** Ce qui dans nos passages peut plus 
particuli¢rement intéresser historien de la civilisation médiévale, 
cest de voir une pensée ésotérique, cultivée dans l’antiquité par des 
philosophes et des grammairiens, devenant un sujet de conversation 
dans la haute société du moyen Age: un Joinville, pieux lettré lui- 
méme (vy. ch. 26, et admirable travail de Lozinski, Neuph. Mitt., 


gewihnlich lauter garstige Téne zum Vorschein kamen, die gequetscht und 
mit sichtbarer Anstrengung aus der Kehle sich vernehmen liessen ”—c’est 
& dire il produisait des sons, imitateurs du concept déplaisant ‘ griffon,’ 
qui ‘écorchent la gorge.’ Le principe nomina consequentia rerum est ex- 
pressément formulé aux vers 4 et 6 du morceau cité (et Goethe comprend le 
symbolisme acoustique des mots avee gr- sous 1‘ étymologie’). 

*°?Dans les deux abécédaires moralisés que Lope de Vega a insérés au 
premier acte de sa piéce Peribdfiez, ot deux amants se récitent l’un a l’autre 
leurs devoirs réciproques sous forme d’abécédaire, nous trouvons le d comme 
représentant de dulce (comme dans Li Abecés ane, frangais), mais aussi 
de dadivoso, le m (qui représentait dans Li Abecés: Marie et mére) 
maestra, mostrar, mejor marido. L’origine médiévale de cette gracieuse 
improvisation ressort clairement de l’interprétation de la lettre X (= 
xpwrés): elle est définie par Peribafiez: “la X [te hard] buena cristiana, / 
letra que en la vida humana / has de aprender la primera,” et par 
Casilda: “pour la X [habrés que] con abiertos / brazos imitarla ansi” 
(elle fait le geste de l’embrassement, mais sans aucun doute X, signifiant le 
Christ, était destiné par sa forme 4 évoquer, 4 l’origine, le Christ étendu 
sur la croix). 

™ Ce principe admet plusieurs étymologies du méme mot 4 titre égal, 
alors que nous n’en reconnaissons qu’un seul. C’est que la Vérité peut se 
montrer sous différents aspects dans les mémes phénoménes terrestres: les 
bestiaires voient dans le méme animal plusieurs allusions 4 Vhistoire du 
Christ. 
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1930, sur le Credo de Joinville), met les spéculations étymologiques 
dans la bouche de ses rois, quand ils sont ‘en joie’ (je ne veux 
nullement me prononcer sur la question de l’authenticité de ces 
dicta): les ‘saintes paroles’ de saint Louis, si importantes dans 
le plan de cette Vie, qui énumére d’abord les bons enseignements, 
puis les hauts faits du héros, incluront un exemple de cette 
étymologie moralisante, par lequel le roi montrera sa culture, qui, 
au moyen ge, ne peut étre que cléricale et, par conséquent, doit 
refléter les habitudes d’analyse linguistique de Péres de l’Eglise 


somme saint Isidore. 
Leo 


RILKE’S ORIGINAL RUSSIAN POEMS 


Some attention has been paid to Rilke’s original compositions in 
French, but with the exception of a comparatively scarce disserta- 
tion * little has been written on his original Russian poems. There 
are only eight; six were written in his diary in 1990, the other two 
were found on a loose sheet in Rilke’s copy of the correspondence 
of A. A. Ivanov as edited by Botkin.* Of the poems in the diary, 
only one, Moxap, is printed in the volume, Briefe und Tagebiicher 
aus der Friihzeit, 1899 bis 1902 (page 403). 

srutzer does not discuss the grammar of the poems, but considers 
them in connection with all Rilke’s Russian interests and travels. 
We print here all eight poems in modern orthography. Of these, 
seven are given as printed in Brutzer, while [oxap is given in con- 
formity with the transliterated version published in Briefe und 
Tagebiicher aus der Friihzeit. 


Tleppaa Ilecna 


Beyep. Y mopa cugena 
eBOuKa KaK MaTb CHAUT 
y pe6enka. Ona neaa, 

HM Tenepb OHA CJbIWHT 
CBOe COHHOE 
BHAeB MHp H ynoBaHne 
yapi6aeTca OHA... 

He yabi6ka— 3TO CHAHHe, 
cBOero 


* Brutzer, Sophie: Rilkes ruBische Reisen. Konigsberg i. Pr., 1934. Diss., 
Kénigsberg. 
* Brutzer, p. 89. 
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Jluta OyneT, TOUHO MoOpe, 
TporaTb HeGeca, 
TBOe HJIH rope— 
wionoTt 

Beper ero TOJIbKO 3HaeCLUb 

H CHJLUTb Te6e u 
TO H 3aneBaellb, 

HHYeCM He MOMOTaelilb 

€MY 2KHTb ObITb CMaTb. 


The title of this poem is given by Brutzer as 1. Mecuns. The poem 
may actually have been given no title by Rilke, or it may have been 
one of two simply entitled Mecua.* If the title, however, were to 
refer to the first of a group of lyric poems which have no inner 
relationship, it should be Tecus. In the second line there should 
be a comma after ,esouxa, according to Russian usage. The fifth 
line gives rise to a doubt as to just what Rilke meant; the image 
of the girl sitting by the sea seems to call for her hearing the sleepy 
breathing of the sea, rather than her own sleepy breathing, although 
the latter conception cannot be ruled out arbitrarily. The form 
sugzes in the sixth line is incorrect; it could be either ysuges or 
suas. The conception “to see hope,” moreover, is not clear to the 
Russian in this context. In the eighth line, the dash should follow 
sto. In the ninth line, the concession to meter in the use of cpoero 
results in an error in usage; the subject is cuanue, with npa3qnuk 
in apposition, and therefore the line must logically read npa3anux 
ee anua. This figure of speech, appealing as it may be, is awkward 
and not immediately apparent to the Russian. The verb tporatp 
in the eleventh line means “ to touch” or “to move,” and the use 
with it of gaa» is not logical, although the poetic idea is apparent. 
In the twelfth line ropgocts is a feminine noun, and the modifying 
form must therefore be 1s0a and not rsoe. It might be contended 
that ropgzocrs and wonor are direct objects of rporats, in apposition 
with nanb u ne6eca, but m that case, the twelfth and thirteenth 
lines would have to read: 


rOpMoOcTb TBOW HIH rope— 
wmonoT HJIH THUIHHY. 


In the fifteenth line cuauts is incorrect. It should read cuzerp. 
In the seventeenth line Rilke has attempted to use the extremely 
idiomatic particle to. He seems to have sought for a phrase with 


* Cf. Lied used as a title (Spite Gedichte, p. 130). 
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the meaning “and then,” but has instead hit upon an incorrect 
phrase, to u, with no such meaning. 

The following poem has little or no inner relationship to the first. 
It is entitled 2. Mecua in Brutzer. 


Bropaa Ilecua 


A uay, BCe elle KPyromM 
PpOAHHa TBOA, BETPeHHaA 

a HAY A O TOM, 

VM kak Tenepb faneKO OT 

AHH y 1oxKHOrO MOpA 

cllajkHe MalickOrO 3akaTa; 

TaM NycTO Bce H BeceO— H BOT: 
temHeet Bor ... ctapaioumh 
K HemMy Opan ero Kak Opata. 


In the second line of this poem there arises a question with regard 
to Rilke’s meaning. It seems logical that he should be addressing 
another person, a Russian—perhaps Lou Andreas-Salomé herself. 
In that case, poanna tsoa is logical, but it must be pointed out 
that a case can also be made for changing the punctuation so that 
the line reads pognna, Betpennaa In the fourth line 
apyrux Kpaes should be apyrue xpaa (accusative, not genitive). In 
the fifth line zanexo would be better ganexu to agree with anu in 
the following line. The phrase 6oanume anu is very Rilke-esque, 
but leaves the reader wondering whether the poet meant “ great,” 
“long,” or merely “ big.” Probably zaunnsie Would have been more 
accurate. The phrase remneet Bor is one of those wonderfully 
untranslatable Rilke-isms which strike the reader unacquainted with 
Rilke as a queer expression. There may be some doubt as to 
whether it is a good Russian phrase, but it will doubtless seem a 
most happy choice of words to the Rilke-lover. There is no such 
Russian word as crapatomnii, which Rilke uses in line nine, ap- 
parently with the sense of “becoming old” (craperommi). In the 
tenth line 6pan must be s3aa, to agree in aspect with npnweaz. 


Beaaa ycaabp6a cnaaa, 


fa Tenera yexana 
B HO4b, KYa-TO, 3HaeT Bor. 
JloMUK, OMMHOK, 3aKpblica, 

H WeBesnaca, 
napeHb CMOTpe HOUb H HHBBbI, 


| 
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TO He TOPONsACh, 
HaMH 
pacckas3. 

Bapyr OH 3aMOJK: cropeza, 
HeEOOCKIOH FopHT. 
Tlapenb AyMaa: TpyaHO 
Tlouemy cnaceHua HeT? 

Seman K HeOecam 
Kak Obl 2Kaxk ala OTBeT. 


In the fourth line of Moxap, which is so entitled by Rilke, the 
commas setting off ognunox conform to German or English rather 
than Russian usage. The short form, ogunok is not good usage, 
although here necessitated by the meter. The ideas of ycagb6a 
and gomux contradict each other; the diminutive is not appropriate 
with ycagp6a. In the sixth line, cmorpers demands the preposition 
Ha. In the seventh line to is used as Rilke might have used German 
“da,” but Russian u is more appropriate here. In the eighth and 
ninth lines much has been sacrificed to poetry and meter, in so 
far as the literal meaning of the words is concerned, but perhaps 
the sense carried justifies this. Paccxas might better be pasrosop. 
In the thirteenth line the meter requires that cnacenpa be read 
cnacenua. In the fourteenth line, raagers requires the preposition 
Ha with the accusative, instead of x with the dative, while in the 
fifteenth line xaxazat» requires the genitive (therefore otseta ). 


Ytpo 


VM nOMHUUIb Kak pO3bI 
Kora HX BHAHUIb YTPOM paHbille Bcex 
Bce Hauie 61H3KO, 

HHKOMY He HYyKHO rpex. 


Bot H MbI BOCTaIH 
KaK He MOry CKa3aTb; 

Bce cTaJO, 

H TO 4TO 6bINO— O4eHb 

HM MbI Tenepb HavaTb. 


Uto 6ynet? Thi He GecnoKoilica 

aa oT nornu6enn He Goiica, 

JaxKe CMEPTb TONbKO Mpessor; 
4TO elle 3a OTBETA? 

Jla 6yayT HOUM NOAHDI JeTa 

u 6ynem MbI Bor. 


In the first line of Yrpo a comma should follow ti, and a comma 
should come at the end of the second line. A question arises as +o 


| 
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whether there needs to be a predicate to nomnuutb BI, Kak po3bi 
Or whether the sense is TH, Kak po3blI— 
In the fourth line nyxno should read nyxen to agree with rpex. 
The exact sense of the first four lines is not entirely clear ; it may be: 


And do you remember how young the roses are 
when you see them in the morning before the others; 
everything of ours is near; the distant things are sky-blue, 


and no-one need sin. 


This can hardly be considered as a connected thought. In the fifth 
line, soctaau should be soccraan; this may be a typographical error 
in Brutzer. The accent should fall on the second syllable of pyxu, 
in the sixth line, and Boxsa should be Boxseit. In the seventh 
line a comma is necessary after aoaro. In the eighth line the accent 
falls on the wrong syllable of 6ninoe, and in the ninth a comma 
should separate to and uro. The ninth line is not good Russian, 
although the meaning is clear. In the twelfth line ga is inappro- 
priate and should be replaced by u. In the same line, 6ofica requires 
the genitive case without preposition. The phrase uto eme xoueub 
3a orseta? in line fourteen seems to be a translation from the 
German construction using the phrase “ was fiir ein . . . ?,” and 


is incorrect. 
(Das Antlitz) 


Ponuaca NpOCTbIM MY2KHKOM 
TO Obl GOAbLIMM, MPOCTOPHbIM 
B MOHX YepTaxX He A 

MYMATb TPYAHO HM 4ero He1b3A 
cka3aTb ... 

M ToabKO pykH 
m060BL10 MOe€H H MOHM TepmeHHeM, 

HOU4b HX MOJeHHeM; 

HHKTO KpyroM He ObI y3Had, KTO &. 

A noctapea MOA 

Ha BHH3 fac TeYweHHeM 
Kak OyATO Marye, KaxkKeTCA OHa. 

HM KaK KHHry MOH pykKH 

06a Ha poT 2106. 
Ilyctbie CHHMy HX, B 

HO Ha MOeM y3HaloT BHYKH 

Bce 4TO  ObIN...HO BCe€TAKH HE A... 
B 9THX 4YepTaX MH H MYKH 
OrpOMHble H CHbHee MCHA... 

fla 3TO BeYHOe TPysa. 
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The German superscription Das Antlitz seems to have come from 
Lou Andreas-Salomé.* Ecau is necessary in the first line, if ro 
is used in the second line. [Ipocropxum appears to have the mean- 
ing of mupoxum, which would be more appropriate in the second 
line. The phrase following to should be separated by a comma, 
i.e., a comma should stand at the end of the first line. Jlonocua 
is not correct in this sense; perhaps npossaan would be a better 
word. A comma is also necessary at the end of the third line. 
There is some doubt as to the meaning of the fourth line. Rilke 
may have meant, “I would not have shown that it was difficult to 
think,” or he may have meant, “ I would not have shown [thoughts] 
about which it is difficult to think.” We believe that he had the 
former concept in mind, although the phrase u vero Heab3a cka3aTb 
may stand in apposition with the preceding phrase. The phrase 

Moew is a very Rilke-esque expres- 
sion, but not good Russian. The same can be said of the phrases 
of the eighth and ninth lines, but in addition, there is the problem 
of aspect. The verb in the eighth line would, in any case, have 
to be saxppisanncs to agree in aspect with the implied recurrent 
or habitual cycle. To is incorrect here. The verb in the ninth 
line is applicable to a door, but not to hands. In the tenth line, 
He should not be separated from the word which it modifies, i. e., 
ysuaa. In the twelfth line, one reader has seen the accidental use 
of the German definite article in the “ac,” but it appears to us 
that this should read gac. In any case, the phrase is obscure. 
The comma after marue is unnecessary, in line thirteen, but a comma 
is necessary in line fourteen after nonumaa. In this line, 6ansKo 
should be 6au3ox to agree with gens. In the fifteenth line the 
parenthetical phrase xax kuury should be set off with commas. In 
line sixteen o6a should be o6e to agree with pyxu. Kaan should 
be imperfective (noszoxua) to carry out agreement of aspect. In 
the seventeenth line, mycrsie is hardly the appropriate translation 
of German leer. The accent called for by the meter is incorrect, 
but the correct form demands nonoxy instead of kaagy. A comma 
is necessary after rpo6. In line nineteen, the instrumental case is 
needed with the past tense, i.e., uem @ Oia. In the twenty first line, 
the correct Russian would be, not cuapuee mens, but 6oree cuapnpie, 
uem a. In the last line, za should be set off by a comma. 


* Brutzer, p. 92. 
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Crapuk 


Bee Ha nmoaax; H36yulKa yx MpHBbIK 

K 3TOMY OHHOYECTBY, AbIxXaeT, 

M Kak HAHA NOTyWAeT 
pe6eHka THXHA KPHK. 

Ha meuyke, Kak Obl cnad, cTapHK 
O TOM, ¥ero TeNepb yx HeT, 

ropopua Opin Obl Kak NO9T. 

Ho on moayuut. Jlact mMup emy rocnosb. 
M mexay cepalula cBoero poT 
NpOcTpaHcTBO, MOpe ... YX TEMHE€T KPOBb 
H MHJaa KpacaBilla 21060Bb 

B rpyan THICAYH 

He Haulna ce6a ry6bl, H BHOBb 

OHa y3HaJla, 4YTO CNaceHHA HeT, 

uTo TOANa ycTaabIxX 

MHUMO B CBeT. 


All of the foregoing poems are from the diary of 1900. The last, 
whose superscription stems from Rilke, seems to have a certain 
inner relationship to Das Antlitz. In the first line, na noaax might 
be considered a Germanicism ; the Russian would say either na noaze 
or B noxe. IIpuseixk must be npuspikaa to agree with the feminine 
noun, u36yuxa. In line two, the form gpixaer is an invention by 
Rilke; the correct form of the verb is anmert. In the third line, 
Kak Hana should be set off by commas. The correct form of the 
verb is ryumtr. A comma is necessary at the end of line five. The 
sense of the seventh line seems to be “ Und sprach, als ob er Dichter 
wiire,” but this may be open to dispute. There is some ground for 
interpreting this line: “ If he were to speak, he would speak in a 
poetic form.” If the latter interpretation is accepted, then the 
Russian must not omit ecau. The last half of the eighth line may 
have been meant either as “God gives him peace,” or “God will 
give him peace.” In the latter case, the Russian should perhaps be 
nyctb fact Mup emy rocnogb. In either case, one would have ex- 
pected Rilke, of all people, to write Pocnoa» with an initial capital. 
In line nine, grammar demands mexay cepzuem u ptom. Cpoero 
should be ero. The abbreviation of 6oa»we is incorrect, in line 
twelve. After teicaua, net is used rather than rogos. Line thirteen 
should probably be: u ne nauiaa ce6e ry6. To agree with the meter, 
cnacenua would have to be cnacenba. 

The following two brief poems were found written on a loose 
sheet. They may not have been known to Lou Andreas-Salomé, 


f 
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but her description fits them as well as the other poems: “ obwohl 
grammatikalisch arg, doch irgendwie unbegreiflich dichterisch.” ° 


A Tak oT AHeH 
HOUb G6e3sBeTpeHHbIX 
Ha THWMHOH MOMX 

Moi cepaue Kak comoBei, 
HO JOCKa3aTb HE MOF CBOH 
Tenepb MOJ4aHHe CBOe A— 
OHO pacTeT KaK B CTpax 

TeMHeeT Kak ax 

3a6biToro yMepulero pe6eHka. 


In the first line, 1m«x6n1 should be either tarots: or taxectu. 
Tax6a means law-suit. At the end of the line there should be some 
punctuation. In line four, cepaue is incorrectly used as a masculine 
noun. The meter would be spoiled, of course, if it were used 
correctly with the neuter forms moe and nayunano. The phrase, 
kak coaopelt, should be set off in commas. In the fifth line, mor 
would also have to be morao. In the seventh line, there should be 
a comma between pacrer and xax, and a comma at the end of the 
line. In line eight, ax might well have been replaced by ssgox. 
Ilocaeanni ax is not good Russian. There should be a comma after 
temueet. In the last line, the correct form is ymepuwero. 

A tax HuKkto ne 
BeTpa HeT, KOTOpbIM OTKPbIBaeT 
HeGeca MOHX 

Tlepeq OKHOM OFpOMHbIH 4yxKOH 

Yero a rae moa 

In the first line of this short poem, which is, perhaps, the least 
clear of the eight poems, the first phrase should read 1 tak oguuox. 
In line two, the first word should be in the genitive case, after 
He MoHNMaeT. seems to be in apposition 
to Moayanue, and should, therefore, be roroca. Punctuation should 
follow aneii, in line two, and either zeus or uyxof, depending on 
whether uyxo# modifies genb or kpati ropogza. The sixth line seems 
to be open to two meanings. If it means “something large,” it 
should be uro to 6oabuioe, but if it means “ someone big,” it should 


° Brutzer, p. 96. 
2 
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certainly be xro-ro 6oabmiot, although 6oabmof is not the best ad- 
jective under the circumstances. 

In general, we have not pointed out the difficulties with accent 
and meter, which are obviously a result of Rilke’s limited knowledge 
of the spoken language. We have followed Brutzer in giving punc- 
tuation, except in Toxap, but in view of the more satisfactory 
punctuation in Toxap, the assumption may be warranted that 

tilke’s own punctuation was more complete than that printed by 
Brutzer. 

It might not be out of place for some Rilke-scholar to attempt a 
closer coordination of these short poems with Rilke’s German works. 
This possibility has been intimated briefly by Brutzer, who treats 
the Russian experience and the Russian trips as a whole, and 
evaluates Rilke’s acquaintance with ancient and modern Russian 
literature, as well as his activity as a translator. It has been under- 
taken in brief form within the larger study of Rilke’s life and works 
by Butler, who received transcripts of Rilke’s Russian poems from 
Brutzer.® It is hoped that the publication here of the Russian verse 
will provide useful material for the Rilke-student and stimulate 
interest in Rilke’s “ruSisches Erlebnis.” Our comments are not 
intended as carping criticism of Rilke’s knowledge of the Russian 
language, but rather as an attempt to illuminate a little-known 
side of his poetry. 

SaMsON SOLOVEITCHIK 
University of Kansas City 
EVERETT BUSHNELL GLADDING 
U. 8. Navy 


PREHISTORIC ‘CULTURAL STRATA?’ IN THE 
EVOLUTION OF GERMANIC: THE CASE 
OF GOTHIC 


The present writing refers to the problem of the prehistoric 
‘cultural strata’ in the evolution of Germanic, insofar as those 
strata may be revealed statistically in the loan-words borrowed from 
the various cultures with which the pro-ethnic Germanic peoples 
came into contact. We shall restrict our attention to the case of 


* Butler, E. M.: Rainer Maria Rilke, New York, 1941, pp. x; 49-86. 
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the cultural strata in the Gothic vocabulary of Bishop Wulfila’s 
translation of the Bible as published in the Streitberg edition.* 

Our argument will consist of two main parts: first (1) an expo- 
sition and an illustration of the age-frequency correlation which 
we shall use as a method of analysis; and second (II) a discussion 
of the frequency-distribution of Gothic roots. 


I. Tue AGE-FREQUENCY CORRELATION IN SPEECH 


As pointed out in a previous publication,” it is a common practice 
of comparative philology, in studying the genetic relationships of 
language, to assume that such entities as the numerals, pronouns, 
and auxiliaries of the language represent its most archaic “ back- 
bone ” or “core.” Although new, or nascent, words are adopted 
into the language, and although old, or senescent, words are dropped 
out, this archaic “ back-bone ” or “ core” has a conservatism that 
seems to preserve it relatively intact through the generations, even 
though its phonetic elements may undergo phonetic change. 

This core, as we know, consists almost exclusively of the relatively 
most frequently used words of the vocabulary. Therefore the 
suspicion arises as to whether there is a general correlation between 
what we may call the comparative age of a word in a vocabulary 
and the relative frequency of its occurrence. 

The existence of such a correlation would be easiest to study in a 
language for which there is a dictionary that gives the known 
cultural origin of words, as well as the time of their adoption into 
the language. Once this historical information is available, the 
remaining steps in studying the correlation between the age of a 
word and the relative frequency of its occurrence are simple. 

For, first, we need only to make a rank-frequency distribution of 
the words in sizable samples of the language in question. Then 
secondly, we need to note whether there is any correlation between 
the frequency-ranks of the words on the one hand, and their chrono- 
logical ranks on the other. 


* Wilhelm Streitberg, Die Gotische Bibel, Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1919. 
The etymological information presented in Figure 2 was taken from Sig- 
mund Feist, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der Gotischen Sprache, Leiden: 
Brill, 1939. 

°G. K. Zipf, “ Cultural-Chronological strata in speech,” Jour. Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, xt1 (1946), 351-355. 
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For the purpose of illustrating the above method of correlating, 
as well as for the sake of testing what we might call the age-fre- 
quency correlation in question, we shall present in Figure 1 four 
sets of data, A, B, C, and D, that refer to R. C. Eldridge’s fre- 
quency list of 6002 different words as they occur in samples of 
American newspapers totaling 43,989 running words, and ranked 
in order of their decreasing frequency.’ But before inspecting these 
sets of data, let us briefly outline the various steps that were under- 
taken in order to obtain them. 

The first step was to look up in the dictionary the approximate 
date of adoption of each of the words of the list.t The rough 
chronological classes used were the familiar ones: Old English, 
Middle English, and the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries. In respect to this classification the dic- 
tionary’s decision was final. And, while this chronological informa- 
tion was being gained, a tabulation was also made of the cultural 
origins of the words in question (e. g., Germanic, Scandinavian, 
Romance, etc.). Words for which relevant information was lack- 
ing were statistically negligible and are ignored in the present 
study. 

The second step was to plot the data for their readier study. 
The method adopted, as illustrated in Chart A of Figure 1 (here- 
inafter 14), was to plot on the abscissa from left to right the ranks 
of the words in the order of their decreasing frequency and in 
units of successive hundreds from the first through the five-hun- 
dredth (actually the four hundred ninety-ninth) most frequent 
words, which include all words that occurred 10 or more times in 
the samples. From then on, continuing to the right, were plotted the 
frequencies from 9 through 1—that is, the number of different 
words that occurred 9 times, 8 times, and so on, in Eldridge’s 
samples. The number of different words in each class are noted at 
the top of its column. 

For each of the above classes I then plotted, in percentages of 


*R. C. Eldridge, Siz thousand common English words, Buffalo: The 
Clement Press, 1911. 

‘For this purpose the Shorter English Dictionary, 2 vols., Oxford, 1933, 
was used, with occasional reference to the New English Dictionary. The 
checking of the period of adoption and the origin of the words was kindly 
undertaken by Dr. Nai-Tung Ting while he was a student of English in my 
course of philology. 
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the class-membership and starting from the bottom, the proportion 
of words from Old English (black), from Middle English (white), 
and from the various successive centuries as indicated at the 
right of Figure 1A (e. g., 88 per cent of the first hundred words are 


Old English). 


Ne. DIFFERENT WORDS Ne. DIFFERENT B: 
A: 


| | 


NUMBER OF SYLLABLES 
RANK FREQUENCY RRENCEL 
OF OCCURRENCE (WORDS OF SINGLE OCCURRENCE) 


NUMBER OF SYLLABLES 
(WORDS OF SINGLE OCCURRENCE) 


RANK FREQUENCY 


OF OCCURRENCE 


. 1. THe CHRONOLOGICAL AND CULTURAL STRATA OF THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


(According to the word-frequency list of R. C. Eldridge) 


An inspection of the data of 1A reveals unmistakably that the 
proportion of older words increases with the frequency while that 
of the newer ones decreases. In short, there is a positive correlation 
between relative age and relative frequency. 

The next step was to examine the 2904 different words that oc- 
curred only once and for which information was available, in order 
to see whether there was any correlation between size and age. In 


100 200 300 400 wall 
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1B these data are presented with the number of syllables from 1 
through 6 plotted on the abscissa, while the ordinate is the same 
as that used in 1A. An inspection of the data of 1B discloses an 
unmistakable correlation between age and size in the sense that, 
within a given frequency class, the relatively older elements are the 
relatively shorter. 

Hence, in sum, we have found not only,a direct relationship be- 
tween relative age and relative frequency, but also an inverse 
relationship between relative age and relative size in words of the 
same frequency. 

Of course, once we have the positive correlation of 1A between 
relative age and relative frequency, we could guess that there would 
be the inverse relationship of 1B between relative ages and relative 
size, since we know from earlier studies *® that there is an inverse 
relationship between relative frequency and relative size. Our 
study in 1B merely confirms our finding in 1A. 

But before discussing the correlations further, let us present 
in a corresponding manner in 1C and 1D respectively the informa- 
tion on the cultural source (i. e. Germanic, Scandinavian, Romance, 
Latin, and others) both in respect to rank-frequency in 1C, and in 
respect to the number of syllables of words of single occurrence in 
1D. Here again we find that the preponderant cultural influences 
to which our own culture has been subject throughout the centuries 
have left their direct age-frequency influences as well as their in- 
verse age-size influences. 

Or, differently expressed, a speech-vocabulary seems to be both 
chronologically and culturally stratified in respect to alien cultures 
with which it has come in contact, according to the above age- 
frequency and age-size criteria. 

And that in turn means that one possible method of disclosing 
the existence of a pronounced prehistoric cultural contact with a 
given people may be to study the cultural-chronological strata of 
the vocabulary-elements of samples of the speech of the persons in 
question, as we propose to do shortly (II below) for the roots of 
Gothie. 

But before turning to the data on the roots of Gothic let us first 
anticipate a few questions. 


5G. K. Zipf, The psycho-biology of language, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
2 ed., 1939. 
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For, upon inspecting the data of Figure 1A, the reader will 
note that the distribution of the lower strata of words, when viewed 
from left to right, seems to make a “ hollow curve.” The question 
is only natural as to whether this “hollow curve” is typical. To 
this the answer is affirmative in the light of such studies as are 
available, as has been set forth in a previous publication.°® 

The next question is whether studies of the cultural-chronological 
strata of other languages have been made. In reply, a confirmative 
study has been made of the American stratum in Pennsylwanisch 
(‘ Pennsylvania Dutch’) as previously reported,’ and also for the 
Latin stratum in the Old High German writings of Notker to be 
presented in a future publication.® 

In spite of the unambiguous nature of the data to date, it seems 
advisable, however, to view the problem of cultural-chronological 
strata as one that is still to be investigated, rather than one about 
which we may already be dogmatic. 


Il. Tue STRATA IN GOTHIC 


Turning now to the question of the cultural-chronological strata 
in Gothic we present in Figure 2 the cultural-chronological strata 
of Gothic roots in the Bible of Wulfilas. Roots were selected, in- 
stead of words, out of deference to another problem.’ As will be 
shown in a future publication, the same principle will apply to the 
chronological-cultural strata of the roots (and, for that matter, of 
the morphemes) which are orderly over almost their entire range 
according to an arith-logarithmic equation.*° 

In Figure 2, corresponding to the words of Figure 1, the Gothic 
roots are noted on the abscissa in the order of their decreasing 
frequency. The first four columns from left to right represent the 
successive sets of 100 most frequent roots. The fifth column 
represents the 175 next most frequent roots. Thence to the right 
the columns represent the number of roots of like occurrence from 


*G. K. Zipf, “ Cultural-chronological strata ete.,” loc. cit. 

[bid, 

*A book, The principle of least effort, now being prepared for publica- 
tion. 

*To be treated ibid. 

*° To be treated theoretically and empirically ibid. 
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9 times through 1 time respectively. The number of different 
roots in each category is given at the top of the column. The 


GOTHIC VOCABULARY 


NSS SL AVIC (F=3) 

=3) | 
Jcettic 

Gotuic 

(11 onty GERMANIC 

EuROPEAN 


NO. DIFFERENT ROOTS 


PERCENTAGE 


100, 100, 100 29 44.44 73 22 246 
2 
RANK FREQUENCY 
OF OCCURRENCE 
Fig. 2. THe CuLTUuRAL Strata or Goruic Roors. 
ordinate measures the percentage of occurrence of such stratum as 
indicated in the legend." 


The roots of Figure 2 do not include the roots of loan-words borrowed 
by Wulfilas from the Greek original he was translating. These will be 
treated separately (ibid.). 
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It is evident from Figure 2 that the Indo-European stratum at 
the bottom represents the oldest and most pronounced stratum, and 
that there is a marked though slight correlation between age and 
frequency. Statistically viewed, Gothic is an overwhelmingly Indo- 
European language (as we have all known all along). 

The next stratum above represents those roots that have only 
cognates in other Germanic dialects (i.e. the Germanic stratum). 
The question now arises as to what this Germanic stratum means 
historically. Does it mean (a) the effect of a pro-ethnic Germanic 
cultural contact with a people, or peoples, long since absorbed or 
extinct? Or does it mean (0) a period of pro-ethnic neologism- 
fabrication which, if true, would seem to be without parallel? In 
any event, the presence of this stratum suggests a comparatively 
long period of contact, and a very intimate contact, quite similar 
to that of Old English and Romance in Figure 1C. 

The third stratum from the bottom represents roots that are 
peculiarly Gothic in the sense that they have no known cognates 
in any other tongue. Here again we have a stratum. What does it 
signify ? 

The remaining strata are historical and exclude the roots of all 
words borrowed by Wulfilas from his New Testament original. 
These strata are interesting in showing how slight the contacts 
were with Celtic, Greek and Slavic in comparison to the contact 
with Latin, when statistically evaluated. Of the three—Celtic, 
Greek, and Slavic—Celtie is statistically the oldest stratum. In- 
deed the historic strata seem to be in about the proportions one 
would expect on the basis of our knowledge of the history of the 
Goths. 


Ill. Tue 


The data of Figure 2, far from answering a question, seem to 
pose a problem. Were there Germanic and Gothic strata, and, if 
so, to what peoples do they refer culturally? 

As to the hypothetical Gothic stratum, we may never know any 
more than what we can learn from Figure 2, though, in the light 
of further studies, our knowledge may become more certain. 

But as to the hypothetical Germanic stratum, there is no reason 
why comparable studies should not be made for Old English, Old 
Norse, Old Saxon, Old High German, and the like. This Germanic 
stratum, if culturally real, should theoretically occupy approxi- 
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mately the same area on corresponding root-charts of these other 
early dialects. (Or, the studies may be made of the cultural strata 
of the words of the various Germanic dialects). And if the exis- 
tence of the Germanic stratum is confirmed statistically from 
these other dialects, we shall have a case of the statistical detection 
of a pre-historic event that to-day appears to be somewhat obscure. 

Naturally the above method of statistical analysis can be used 
upon the vocabulary of any other tongue—barring none. In fact 
the whole problem of the prehistoric cultural contacts of the Indo- 
European and non-Indo-European dialects may be investigated 
with some hope of success by an operationally simple quantitative 
method. These problems, insofar as I know, are being thus in- 
vestigated by no one. 

In investigating these problems, one also tests the validity of 
the above cultural-chronological correlation as a principle of 
dynamics in social science and psychology.’? 


GEORGE KINGSLEY ZIpF 


Harvard University 


NOTES ON THE HILDEBRANDSLIED 


1. 1.15 dat sageltun mi usere liuti. 

There are difficulties connected with usere. a) It should allite- 
rate but does not; it stands in the only line of two complete half- 
lines that fails to alliterate. b) It does not fit the meaning of the 
poem; we should not expect Hadubrant to use unser of himself 
alone; and we cannot permit an interpretation of the line which 
would imply that Hadubrant at this point, if ever, identified his 
rival with his own people: in 1. 39 he calls Hildebrant “ alter Hun.” 
For these reasons various emendations have been suggested ; Zacher 
proposed snottare* for usere, Moller swdse,* Kock siderne.* None 


* To be discussed ibid. as announced in “ Cultural-chronological strata, 
loc. cit., 355. The present writer is studying the emergence of the cultural- 
chronological strata in the speech of children from the ages of 22 to 84 
months. 

1J. Zacher, in a review of E. Sievers, das Hildebrandslied, die Merse- 
burger zauberspriiche, und das frinkische taufgelibnis, ZfdPh 4. 469 f. 

*H. Moller, Zur ahd. alliterationspoesie, Kiel 1888, p. 92. 

*E. A. Kock, “Zum Hildebrandslied,” ZfdA 73.47. For comprehensive 
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of the proposed emendations has gained general acceptance ; editors 
and commentators still read usere “ our.” 

The form may be due to scribal error. In the Vorlage of the 
Kasseler manuscript, or in a previous Vorlage, the letter r was 
formed so that it could be mistaken for n, and u. The scribe who 
copied 1.13 wrote min for mir; although this error has been ex- 
plained through influence of the min in irmindeot rather than as 
an error in misreading, recent scholars prefer to explain the n of 
min as a misread Insular r.t| Scribes who confused Insular r with 
n also confused it with uw. The Kasseler manuscript itself gives 
evidence of such confusion; in 1. 25 ummettirri the first stroke of 
the first r looks like the first stroke of a u. I suggest that the scribe 
who changed OHG forms to OS, among them mir to mi, in 1.15 
wrongly divided the sequence of his Vorlage after mi, and copied 
the rest of it as usere. If so, his Vorlage read: (dat sagetun) mir 
sere (liutt). 

sere is the nominative plural form of the OHG adjective sér. 
Schade defines it:® “Schmerz bringend, schmerzhaft; Schmerz 
leidend, betriibt, traurig; verletzt, wund.” It has cognates in Old 
Norse, Old Saxon, Old English, and was borrowed into Finnish.’ 
Therefore it is an old common Germanic word which we might well 
expect to find in the epic vocabulary. 

According to this explanation 1.15 would mean: “that told me 
sorrowful people.” Hadubrant had been informed of his father’s 
name and history by the sorrowful friends and relatives that Hilde- 
brandt had left behind. There is no difficulty in the form, for sere 
is the regular nom. pl. we would expect for the HZ. And 1.15 


now alliterates. 


bibliography on this and other lines see W. Braune, Althochdeutsches Lese- 
buch, 9th ed. by K. Helm, Halle 1928, pp. 186-98. The line numbers 
throughout this article refer to his text. Braune does not cite the sug- 
gestion of E. Danielowski, Das Hiltibrantlied, Berlin 1919, who p. 79 
divides usere liuti as tiz éreliuti. 

*G. Baesecke, Der Vocabularius Sti. Galli in der angelsdéchsischen Mis- 
sion, Halle 1933, p. 152 and R-M. S. Heffner, “Zum Hildebrandslied II,” 
JEGP, 471. 

© See G. Baesecke, Der Deutsche Abrogans und die Herkunft des deutschen 
Schrifttums, Halle 1930, p. 78. 

°O. Schade, Altdeutsches Wérterbuch, Halle 1872-82, p- 756; see also 
Graff, Althochdeutscher sprachschatz, Berlin 1834-42, VI. 269. 

"H. Falk and A. Torp, Wortschatz der Germanischen Spracheinheit, 
Gittingen 1909 (4th ed.), p. 422. 
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2. 1.50 th wallota sumaro enti wintro sehstic ur lante. 

In this passage wr is generally translated “ outside of.” Sverdrup 
translates 1. 50:° “Ich wallte der Sommer und Winter sechzig 
ausser Landes”; Bunje:*® “ I’ve roamed sixty winters and summers 
outside of this land.” But Saran already had rejected similar trans- 
lations, saying: *° “ur lante kann doch kaum ‘ ausserhalb meines 
Landes’ heissen, da ur die Bewegung ‘aus . . . heraus’ bezeichnet. 
Wohl: ‘aus meinem Lande heraus und immer weiter weg von ihm.’ 
Busse iibersetzt ‘aus dem Lande, wo man ... mich einstellte.’ 
Das gibt keinen Sinn.” Possibly urlante must be interpreted other- 
wise than as an apparently obvious prepositional phrase. The 
Grimm brothers already construed urlante as an adjective, trans- 
lating it “ auslindig.”** The normal form of the ja-stem adjective 
would have been urlanti, but the change may have been introduced 
in copying. 

Various words of the HL, bur, inwit, aodlih, niusen, and hregil, 
are found in OHG only in the HZ and Abrogans;** others (orl and 
furnam) axe found also in other OHG documents but there have 
different meanings. Accordingly one might well compare the mean- 
ings of urlante in Abrogans and the HL. In Abrogans on p. 54, 
1.40 urlante is given as gloss for bargine, followed by elilante for 
peregrine ; on p. 192, 1. 25 urlanti is given as the German equivalent 
for incola, followed by pilicrim for peregrinus, and alilanti for 
aduena.® While urlanti is associated in Abrogans with words for 
expatriate, it is used as a translation not for a prepositional phrase, 
but fora noun. In both passages of Abrogans there are given words 
of similar meaning which will provide a negative check on the 
meaning. 

The meaning of bargine, from barginna, is found to differ from 


J. Sverdrup, “Bemerkungen zum Hildebrandslied,” Festschrift fiir 
Eugen Mogk, Halle 1924, p. 113. 

*E. Bunje, A Reinterpretation of the Expository Verses of the ‘ Hilde- 
brandslied’ (University of California Publications in Modern Philology 18, 
no. 5) Berkeley 1936, p. 416. 

1° F, Saran, Das Hildebrandslied, Halle 1915, p. 153. 

11die Briider Grimm, die beiden dltesten deutschen Gedichte aus dem 
achten Jahrhundert, Cassel 1812, p. 6, with comments on p. 20. H. Pongs, 
Das Hildebrandslied, Marburg 1913, pp. 68, 69, 91 considers it an adjective. 

12 Baesecke, dt, Abrog., p. 156 ff.; Pongs, op. cit., pp. 30 ff., 88 ff. 

18 References are to E. Steinmeyer and E. Sievers, Die Althochdeutschen 
Glossen, Berlin 1879, vol. 1; the forms are those of Pa. 
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author to author; Du Cange lists the meanings: “ homo vitiosae 
gentis, fortis in bello, peregrina, alienigena.”** Incola meant 
“inhabitant, resident,” and already in Livy was used to mean a 
“foreign resident.” From the meaning common to barginna and 
incola we can deduce that urlanti to the glossator meant a “ stranger, 
but one accepted among the people of adoption.” For elilante and 
pilicrim are used to translate adwena and peregrinus,’® words for 
a “foreigner who remains a stranger.” 

On the basis of the translation in Abrogans I suggest that ur- 
lante, for urlanti, is a nominal compound of the preposition ur and 
lant in which ur- has the meaning “ without.” Among the com- 
pounds listed by J. Grimm ** in which wr- has a privative meaning 
are urougi “invisible,” urwani “without hope,” Gothic uswéna 
“without hope,” and urherzi “senseless.” In these and similar 
compounds ur- with nouns forms adjectives that often are used as 
weak nouns. 

Line 50 then means: “I wandered sixty summers and winters 
as a sojourner, where I was included in the rank of warriors.” The 
poet is establishing a contrast between the situation in lines 50-52 
and 53 ff. In lines 50-52 Hildebrant says that he was accepted as 
warrior many years among strange people; in lines 53 ff. he ex- 
presses his sorrow that upon returning to his people he is challenged 
by his own son. 


3. Erasures in the manuscript. 

It is probable that the Kasseler manuscript of the HZ was copied 
in Fulda from a Vorlage the latter part of the second decade of the 
ninth century. Obviously information about the paleographic style 
of the Vorlage would be of great interest and would help us de- 
termine the earlier form and source of the HZ. From manuscript 
errors such as those made in copying wen-runes and the letter r, 
we can conclude that the Vorlage had more insular characteristics 
than has the manuscript. Baesecke concisely suggested the follow- 
ing description of it: 17 “Die Vorlage hatte bereits die nd. An- 
derungen . .. , sie war mindestens stiirker insular ... und sie 
gehorte in den Reigen der Fuldaer Denkmiler, die noch die alteren 


 Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, Niort 1883-7. 
*® Steinmeyer and Sievers, op. cit., p. 40, 1.2. 

*® Deutsche Grammatik, Berlin 1878 (reprint), 11. 780. 

** Vocab. Sti. Galli, p. 152. 
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Lautformen . . . und reichliche ags. Schreibungen .. . hatten: 
Wess, Rez, Lex; und in die Gruppe der Umschriften aus einer 
Sprache in die andre: Wess, Musp, Rez.” There are also a number 
of erasures in the manuscript. If carefully examined they may help 
us make further or more definite suggestions about the Vorlage. 

For a relatively short document, about 450 words, there are many 
erasures, but only in eight words are there erasures over which two 
or more letters ** have been written. Steinmeyer points out the 
following: *° 


2 dat 17. Hadubrant 
3 enti 18 forn her 
11 welihhes Otachres 
cnuosles 21 wahsan 


It is difficult to assume that the longer erasures are simply 
results of careless or hasty writing, especially since they show a 
definite distribution pattern. If from haste, by the laws of chance 
they should fall at random on completely different letters as did 
those of one letter. We can, however, class them in three groups: 
enti, Hadubrant, fornher; dat and wahsan; welihhes, cnuosles, and 


Oltachres. 

Besides showing an erasure the letters of 1.3 enti are crowded 
together; each of the other occurrences of the conjunction occupies 
more space and has empty spaces on either side of it. The crowding 
may have resulted when the scribe wrote out enéé in full after 


*8 The single letters written where erasures were made fall into no pat- 
tern whatsoever; they are: 1.4 w in sunu, 1.13 (c)h in chunincriche, 
1.19 r in sinero, 1.26 d in darba, 1.29 b in habbe, and 1.12 s in sages. All 
but the last of these may be explained as common paleographic errors made 
by glancing at either earlier or later bits of text and copying the wrong 
letter; from such erasures one can draw no conclusions about the Vorlage. 

*® Die kleineren althochdeutschen Sprachdenkmdaler, Berlin 1916, p. 1 ff.; 
the erasures were made under the letters in bold-faced type. These are also 
the erasures suggested by Sievers, op. cit., Pongs, op. cit., and Saran, 
op. cit. E. Danielowski, op. cit., suggests some additional erasures, most 
of which were made with an eraser, not a knife; they are generally re- 
stricted to a small area, thus fitting the group of single letter erasures 
mentioned above. She also gives whatever traces of earlier letters she has 
been able to read with the help of photographic enlargements of the manu- 
script. I have used these with caution in making the following suggestions 
since her book has met with unfavorable comment; see Steinmeyer’s review, 
AfdA, XL, 78 f., and Bunje, op. cit., p. 310 f. 
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copying from the Vorlage the Insular abbreviation for “and” and 
erasing it. Such an abbreviation is found in the Wessobrunner 
Gebet; the space required for it is about that used for enti and the 
| original stroke that Danielowski found *° in the erased section may 
be that of the abbreviation. Referring to the use of in for inti in 
Tatian Danielowski suggests *# that the form en was first written 
in 1.3 for enti; of all the Tatian scribes y, whose language most 
resembles that of the HZ, has the fewest short forms in. If the 
distribution of in among the Tatian scribes is consistent with their 
other linguistic usages, in does not seem to be an old Fulda form, 
rather one later than the writing of the HZ. Hence I assume that 
the scribe found in the Vorlage one of the insular writings that 
Baesecke suggested for the Vorlage, copied it, later erased it, and 
wrote out in full “ enit.” 

In 1.1% Hadubrant too I assume that the scribe at first failed to 
resolve an abbreviation. That an abbreviation was used in the name 
component -brant we can assume from 1.45 where it was copied. 
It is unnecessary to conclude that, because of its regularity, the 
pattern of variation between -brant and -braht originated with the 
author of the HL, not with scribes. Grienberger ** pointed out 
that when the names are used in exposition the first is always spelled 
-braht, in the speeches they are always spelled -brant, and only in 
the expression quad Hiltibran/ht is there free variation. This is 
evidence of the stylistic origin of the pattern, but not of its origi- 
nator. The scribes of the manuscript may have contributed the 
variation; for there is a pattern also in the expression quad H.: 
scribe A uses Hiltibrant, scribe B Hiltibraht. Therefore the name 
variation is not an argument against the presence of an abbrevia- 
tion in the Vorlage. 

The long erasure-in 1.18 formher may have resulted when the 
scribe wished to write out these words in full after copying an 
n and er abbreviation. From the n abbreviation taken over 1. 65 
stoptun and the one falsely resolved 1.23 gistuontum we can con- 
clude that they were used in the Vorlage, and on the basis of the 
evidence given in the discussion of -brant that an er abbreviation 
was used there. These the scribe may have found in 1. 18, copied, 
and then erased. 


*° Op. cit., p. 67 f. *1 Op. cit., p. 74. 
*2 Das Hildebrandslied, Wiener Sitzungsberichte, phil, hist. Klasse 158. 6, 


pp. 13-4. 
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The erasures under enti, Hadubrant, and fornher then coincide 
with words which may have been written in the Vorlage with 
abbreviations. I assume that these erasures were made by the 
scribes because they first copied the abbreviations and then removed 
them to write out the words in full. 

The key to the erasures in 1. 2 dat and 1. 21 wahsan may be the 
form scal in 1.53. In photographs of the manuscript what is read 
as scal looks like scccl with the shaft of an / above the middle c; 
the a has the double ¢ form which was common in early Caro- 
lingian texts, and is somewhat like the a of 1. 6 ubar and 1. 7 was. 
This form of a may have been another symbol of the Vorlage which 
the scribes were seeking to eliminate. I assume that they first 
copied it in 1.2 dat and 1.21 wahsan, then erased to write the 
Carolingian half-uncial a. In 1.53 on the other hand there was a 
further complication ; the scribe had already made an error. It is 
probable that he first wrote scl, noted his error, then erased imper- 
fectly to write an a very like that of the Vorlage.** 

Of the groups of letters written over erased areas three include 
the letters es: 1.11 welihhes and cnuosles, and 1.18 Olachres. In 
these words the genitive ending may have been written with a 
ligature in the Vorlage. Heffner’s solution of 1. 23 des is evidence 
that such a ligature was used there, scarcely only in the word des.** 
Very few ligatures are present in the manuscript; in keeping with 
the practice of Carolingian scribes the HZ scribes may have resolved 
those they identified. Otherwise it is difficult to explain how all 
remaining ligatures are found in words which have caused diffi- 
culty in interpretation, with one exception. In 1.22 he raet ostar 
hina the pronoun is irregular. In 1.27 feheta the et-ligature is 
generally disregarded by editors and ¢ substituted for it. The 
ligature in 1. 30 occurs in a word that is quite disputed; Sverdrup 
suggests that no solution is possible because of the corrupt state 


*° J, Frank, “ Die iiberlieferung des HL,” ZfdA, xtvu, 1-55, has discussed 
seal, p. 8, as has Steinmeyer, op. cit., p. 6. There is a similar correction 
to an aberrant form, rather than complete erasure, in the Wessobrunner 
Gebet manuscript; see plate I, 1.5 of E. Petzet and O. Glauning, Deutsche 
Schrifttafeln des IX bis XVI Jahrhunderts, Miinchen 1910, where an older 
style g was corrected from ec. 

** 1.23 des was read det by most previous scholars and deleted as an 
error; R-M. S. Heffner convincingly shows that it is written with an imper- 
fect es-ligature in “ Zum Hildebrandslied I,” JEGP, Xxxtx, pp. 179-83. 
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of the manuscript, and writes the word w tu.** Only the et- 
ligature in 1.41 gialted causes no difficulty. This is the only e¢ in 
the section written by scribe B that would have been e¢ in OHG, 
consequently in the original version of the poem; ummet is an OS 
form which must have been introduced on one of the occasions 
when the manuscript was copied.** The scribe may have taken 
over des with ligature in 1. 23 because it was as unclear to him as 
to modern scholars during a century of research. If in the Vorlage 
welihhes, cnuosles, and Otachres were written with a ligature, there 
would have been no doubt that the ligature represented a genetive 
ending. I suggest that the erasures were made in these words 
because the es-ending was here written in the Vorlage as a ligature, 
and that the scribe first copied this; he then realized his error and 
erased three or four letters in order to space the resolved letters 
properly. 

If we accept such explanations for the erasures, we must infer 
that the erasures are to be correlated with the script of the Vorlage, 
not with the orthographical representation of the phonology there. 
The two scribes had no writing difficulties pointing to a change in 
dialect, but rather to a change in forms of script. The location of 
the errors in writing, e.g., in gistuontum and min, and the con- 
sistency in the phonology of the sections written by scribes A and 
Is bear out this inference. Hence our evidence, though negative, 
indicates that the Vorlage already contained the OS forms. 

But in the words with erasures we find few criteria, more definite 
than the confusion of the wen-runes, the carry-over of insular f and 
r, to determine that the Vorlage was insular. Presence of an 
“and ”-abbreviation would be strong evidence. The erasure in 
sages may be additional evidence. It is commonly assumed that 
the part of a letter still visible before the first letter of 1.12 sages 
is a portion of a g which the scribe first began to write.*7 On 
photographs of the manuscript the remnant does not seem so 
definitely to be part of a g. The upper left section of the remnant 
is a very slender stroke; the corresponding line of a g in our manu- 


*° Sverdrup, op. cit., pp. 109-10. See Braune, op. cit., pp. 191-2 for more 
than 10 proposed explanations. 

*° Scribe B seems to follow closely the Vorlage; his use of the ligature 
may be due to his conservatism. 

** See Steinmeyer, op. cit., p. 2: “das erste ‘s’ auf Rasur von Ansatz 
eines ‘g’.” See also Saran, op. cit., p. 24. 
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script is usually wider. Moreover, a g is written with a slender 
stroke slanting to the left, and then widening out after it bends to 
the right; the section of the letter still visible in front of the s 
shows a straight horizontal line at the top, then a slender stroke 
to the left, and then a wider, almost horizontal line extending to 
the right. This remnant resembles the top of an uncial s which 
was widely used in insular writing. Apparently the scribe here 
began to copy an insular s from the Vorlage, noted his error, and 
wrote a Carolingian s without erasing his first letter. 

Do the writing forms we posit for the Vorlage give additional 
evidence on the place where the Vorlage was written? Baesecke 
suggests Fulda, Heffner Murbach. For both monasteries the In- 
sular forms of writing, such as the wen-runes, @ ligatures, and the 
abbreviation for “ and ” were possible. But in the Fulda documents 
we have, we find no r-abbreviations and no es-ligatures. To be 
sure we know little about Fulda language in the early part of the 
ninth century; from that time we have only a few short documents, 
none as long as the HL.** 

From Murbach on the other hand we have the relatively long 
Isidor manuscript and Pa, both written earlier than HL. In both 
we find the r-abbreviation.2® The m/n abbreviations are not dis- 
tinctive. Neither are the various forms of a; writings in the early 
Carolingian minuscle, whatever their origin, contain all forms of 
a found in HL.°° The weightiest evidence for Murbach is the 
conclusion that the Vorlage contained numerous es-ligatures; for 


28 Much of the evidence about early Fulda writings was based on G. 
Kossinna, Uber die dltesten hochfrinkischen sprachdenkmdler (QF 46), 
Strassburg 1881; this can no longer be used, for H. Kletschke, Die Sprache 
der Mainzer Kanzlei nach den Namen der Fuldaer Urkunden (Hermea 29), 
Halle 1933, has found that most of the early Fulda Urkunden were written 
at Mainz.—M. Ziemer, Datierung und Lokalisierung nach den Schreib- 
formen von k und z im Althochdeutschen, Halle 1933, p. 73, was unable 
to locate the place of writing of the HZ manuscript from the form of the k, 
although she could locate the Basler Rezepte II and III in Fulda. 

2°G. A. Hench, Der Althochdeutsche Isidor (QF 72), Strassburg 1893, 
counted 17 uses of the er-abbreviation in fater and 12 in after; many are 
present in the Pa manuscript; see the facsimile in G. Baesecke, Lichtdrucke 
nach althochdeutschen Handschriften, Halle 1926, e.g., p. 1, col. 1, 1.3 
faterlih, p. 13, col. 1, 1. 1 sprehan, 

®°See W. M. Lindsay, “ The Letters in Early Latin Minuscle,” Palaco- 
graphia Latina, London 1922, I.8. 
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both the Isidor and Pa manuscripts contain es-ligatures, with those 
of Pa already more like combinations than ligatures.** 

If, as we suggest, we can infer from erasures older forms that 
were present in the Vorlage, by comparison with manuscripts that 
have survived we find that with its es-ligatures and r-abbreviations 
in addition to Insular forms the Vorlage was less similar to the 
manuscripts we have from Fulda than to those from Murbach. 


W. P. LEHMANN 


Washington University 


ON THE DATING OF THE FAUST PROLOGUE: 


An ADDITIONAL INFERENCE 


In the Eckermann-Riemer Chronologie der Entstehung Goe- 
the’scher Schriften? it is recorded that Goethe wrote the “ Prolog 
im Himmel” in 1797. Pniower was among the first to cast doubt 
on the validity of this date. He says: 


Dem Tagebuch kann die Notiz nicht entnommen sein, da sie sich dort nicht 
findet, und so stehn wir wie oben S.7.29 vor der Frage, ob sie irgend 
authentischen Wert besitzt oder nicht. Zu ihrer Beantwortung weiss ich 
nicht mehr zu sagen, als dass die Méglichkeit durchaus besteht, Ecker- 
mann habe die Tatsache aus Goethes Munde. Warum steht aber nichts 
davon in den Gespriichen?? * 


But in the third volume of Zeitler’s Goethe-Handbuch (Stuttgart, | 


*tIt is one of the characteristics of the Carolingian minuscle that liga- 
tures were avoided. The Isidor manuscript, written at the beginning of the 
Carolingian minuscle period, about 790, still contains es-ligatures on nearly 
every page. The Pa manuscript, written approximately 810, has es- 
combinations in which the e and the s are almost distinct; some of the 
combinations, however, resemble the older ligatures; see Baesecke, Licht- 
drucke p. 8, col. 1, 1.15 makanes. The Vorlage of the HL would have been 
older than the Pa manuscript. 

*Goethe’s poetische und prosaische Werke, 2 vols., Stuttgart und 
Tiibingen, 1836 and 1837, 0, 660. 

? Otto Pniower, Goethes Faust, Zeugnisse und Excurse zu seiner Entste- 
hungsgeschichte, Berlin, 1899, p. 61; ef. also Pniower, Vierteljahrsschrift 
fiir Litteraturgeschichte, v (1892), 412. Here P. stresses the regularity of 
entries into the Tagebuch after 1795 and emphasizes its thorough de- 
pendability for the Faust scholar. 
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1918) Pniower declares the 1797 date for the Prologue to be 
“durchaus wahrscheinlich.” In 1923 he published an article on 
the Prologue * in which the date of its composition enters into his 
discussion of Goethe’s use of Pfitzer’s version of the Faustbuch. The 
Eckermann-Riemer date is here maintained throughout, but at no 
point in this study is the careful reader compelled to rule out the 
possibility that in 1797 the Prologue had not yet achieved the form 
in which we have it today. 

Traumann, too, holds to the 1797 date set by the Chronologie.* 
But he also points out a striking similarity existing in certain ex- 
cerpts from Balthasar Bekker’s Die bezauberte Welt, the Book of 
Job, and the songs of the Archangels with which the Faust Prologue 
opens.® Ile quotes this passage from Bekker: 


Alle Sternen und Himmels Krayse haben Seele, Erkintniiss, Verstand, 
Leben, und Wiihrung; und kennen den, durch dessen Wort die Welt gemacht 


ist. Ein jegliches derselben riihmet und verherrlichet seinen Schépffer nach 
jedes Wiirde und Fiirtrefflichkeit, wie die Engel thun. 


Traumann states that Goethe read this in 1800 or 1801, but ex- 
presses no doubt about the correctness of the Eckermann-Riemer 


Chronologie. 

But a considerable array of scholars* was quick to point out 
the similarity between the subject matter of the Prologue and that 
of the “ Beschworungsszene.” Both scenes serve, to a considerable 
extent, to introduce Mephistopheles to the audience, meanwhile re- 
vealing the clarification of Goethe’s ideas on the essential nature of 
good and evil. The first “ Studierzimmer ” scene is known to have 


°“Der Prolog im Himmel in Goethes Faust,” Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das 
klassische Altertum, Geschichte und deutsche Literatur und fiir Paédagogik, 
LI (1923), 169 ff. 

‘Ernst Traumann, Goethes Faust, Miinchen, 1913, 1, 143. 

5 Jbid., pp. 205-206. 

®* Victor Hehn, Goethe-Jahrbuch, xv1t (1895), 116-117—J. Minor, Goethes 
Faust, Stuttgart, 1901, m, 5-6—Karl Alt, Preussische Jahrbiicher, cvmtI 
(1902), 118-ff.—Karl Alt, Jahrbuch der Goethe-Gesellschaft, rx (1922), 
46 ff.—Chr. Sarauw, “ Die Entstehungsgeschichte des Goethischen Faust,” 
Det Kgl. Videnskabernes Selskab: Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, K¢ben- 
havn, 1917, 1, 7, p. 54 ff.—Robert Petsch, Goethes Faust, Leipzig, 1923, p. 
550.—Theodor Friedrich, Goethes Faust, Leipzig, 1932, p. 169.—Georg 
Witkowski, Goethes Faust, Neunte vielfach verbesserte Aufl., Leiden, 1936, 
11, 79 and 179. 
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been written in 1800, and these scholars could not be brought to 
believe that the Prologue antedated it by three years. 

In addition to this scholarly opinion there is a documented fact 
that takes on some measure of significance. In his Tagebuch for 
June 20, 21, and 22 (1800) Goethe has each day made the entry: 
“ Bibliotheque des Romans.” This refers to his reading of certain 
volumes of the Bibliothéque universelle des romans which he had 
borrowed on June 19 from the Weimar library, and which he re- 
turned on September 3.7. These volumes included the issue for 
December, 1775, which contains a shortened version of the Cym- 
balum mundi (1537), a mordant satire on the Christian religion by 
Bonaventure des Périers, valet de chambre to Marguerite of 
Navarre.* The work comprises four short dialogues “ Joyeux et 
facetieux ” addressed to Pierre Tryocan (anagram for “ Croyant ”) 
by Thomas du Clevier (“ Incrédule” if v is changed to n). In 
short, “ doubting Thomas” here presents the case for scepticism 
before “ Peter the Rock.” 

In order to understand the excerpt from the Cymbalum mundi 
which follows, it will be wise to review the contents of the second 
dialogue from which it is taken. From the conversation in Athens 
between Mercury and Trigabus, with which this dialogue opens, it 
becomes evident to the reader that Mercury has just come from an 
amphitheatre where he was present at a meeting of philosophers. 
He had told these men that he was in possession of the philosopher’s 
stone and that he wanted to present it to mortals. However, un- 
able to decide precisely to whom he should hand the stone, he 
ground it to bits and scattered it in the sands of the amphitheatre. 
In a hilarious manner Trigabus describes the ridiculous and childish 
way in which the philosophers were scrambling about in their at- 
tempts to retrieve bits of the remarkable stone which were well nigh 
indistinguishable from the sand of the amphitheatre. So many 
philosophers maintained that they had found a portion of ths 
original stone, that if all the pieces held to be genuine were to be 


* Elise von Keudell, Goethe als Benutzer der Weimarer Bibliothek, Wei- 
mar, 1931, p. 39. 

*I am indebted to Mr. Harold S. Courant of Chicago for a careful check 
through several editions of Gottfried Arnold’s Unparteyische Kirchen- und 
Ketzerhistorie, in the library of the University of Chicago, to find if Goethe 
were introduced to des Périers here. No mention of the Cymbalum mundi 
or its author was found. 
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brought together, the total mass of stone would be ten times as great 
as the original, Among the philosophers engaged in these antics 
the principal characters are: Rhetulus, Cubercus, and Drarig. 

The generally accepted interpertation ® is that by Mercury the 
Christ is meant, who has come to earth to give men the Truth 
(philosopher’s stone). Rhetulus is anagram for Lutherus and 
Cubercus for Bucer. Drarig is considered to be Erasmus, and 
Trigabus is the mouthpiece of the author. 

In the following quotation from the Bibliothéque des romans 
note the diabolical cynicism in Trigabus’ description of men striving 
for Truth. 


TrIcABUS. Je ne scay; mais j’ay veu plusieurs affermer qu’ilz en avoient 
trouvé de la vraye, et puis bientost aprés doubter si c’en estoit, et finable- 
ment jetter la toutes les pieces qu’ilz en avoient, pour se mettre a en 
chercher d’aultres. Puis, de rechef, aprés en avoir bien amassé, ne se 
pouvoient asseurer ny persuader que c’en fust. Tellement que jamais ne 
fut exhibé ung tel jeu, ung si plaisant esbatement, ny une si noble fable 
que ceste-cy. Corbieu! tu les nous as bien mis en besongne, noz veaulx de 
philosophes! 


Mercure. N’ay pas? 


TricABus. Sambieu! je vouldroie que tu eusses veu ung peu le desduit, 
comment ilz s’entrebattent par terre, et comment ilz ostent des mains lung 
de l’aultre les myes d’areine qu’ilz trouvent; comment ilz rechignent entre 
eulx, quand ilz viennent 4 confronter ce qu’ilz en ont trouvé. L’ung se 
vante qu’il en a plus que son compaignon; l’aultre lui dict que ce n’est pas 
de la vraye. L’ung veult enseigner comme c’est qu’il en fault trouver, et 
si n’en peut pas recouvrer luy-mesmes; l’aultre luy respond qu’il le sgait 
aussi bien et mieulx que luy. L’ung dict que pour en trouver des pieces il 
se fault vestir de rouge et vert: L’aultre dict qu’il vauldroit mieulx estre 
vestu de jaune et bleu. L’ung est d’opinion qu’il ne faut ‘manger que six 
fois le jour avee certaine diette; l’autre tient que de dormir avec les 
femmes n’y est pas bon. L’ung dict qu’il fault avoir de la chandelle, et 
fust-ce en plain mydi; lTaultre dict du contraire. [lz crient, ilz se 
demeinent, ilz se injurient, et dieu sgait les beaulx procés criminelz qui 


* B. des Périers, Le Cymbalum mundi, ed. Félix Frank, Paris, 1873, pp. 
lxi, 61, 77.—Henri Busson, Les sources et le développement du rationalisme, 
dans la littérature frangaise de la Renaissance, Paris, 1922, p. 195.—A. 
Darmesteter, Adolphe Hatzfeld, Le seiziéme siecle en France; Tableau de 
la littérature et de la langue, 16. éd., rev. et cor., Paris, 1934 pp. 15f.— 
Lucien Febvre, Origéne et des Périers, ou Vénigme du “ Cymbalum mundi,” 
Paris, 1942, pp. 30, 124-127. 
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en sourdent. Tellement qu’il n’y a court, rue, temple, fontaine, four, molin, 
place, cabaret, ny bourdeau, que tout ne soit plein de leurs parolles, caquetz, 
disputes, factions et envies. Et si en y a aulcuns d’entre eulx qui sont si 
outrecuidez et opiniastres, que, pour la grande persuasion qu’ilz ont que 
Vareine par eulx choisie est de la vraye Pierre philosophale, promettent 
rendre raison et juger de tout, des cieulx, des champs Elisiens, de vice, de 
vertu, de vie, de mort, de paix, de guerre, du passé, de l’advenir, de toutes 
choses et plusieurs aultres: tellement qu’il n’y a rien en ce monde dequoy 
il ne faille qu’ilz en tiennent leurs propos, voire jusques aux petis chiens 
des druydes, et jusques aux poupées de leurs petis enfans. Il est bien vray 
qu’il y en a quelques ungs (ainsi que j’ay ouy dire), lesquelz on estime en 
avoir trouvé des pieces; mais icelles n’ont eu aucune vertu ne proprieté, 
sinon qu’ilz en ont transformé des hommes en cigales, qui ne font aultre 
chose que cacqueter jusques & la mort; et d’aultres, en asnes propres & 
porter gros faix et opiniastres & endurer force coups de bastons. Bref, 
c’est le plus beau passetemps et la plus joyeuse risée, de considerer leur 
fagon de faire, que l’on vit oneques et dont l’on ouyt jamais parler. 


Now compare this with Mephisto’s mockery of aspiring man: 


Von Sonn- und Welten weiss ich nichts zu sagen, 

Ich sehe nur wie sich die Menschen plagen. 

Der kleine Gott der Welt bleibt stets von gleichem Schlag, 
Und ist so wunderlich als wie am ersten Tag. 

Ein wenig besser wiird’ er leben, 

Hitt’st du ihm nicht den Schein des Himmelslichts gegeben: 
Er nennt’s Vernunft und braucht’s allein, 

Nur thierischer als jedes Thier zu sein. 

Er scheint mir, mit Verlaub von Ew. Gnaden, 

Wie eine der langbeinigen Cicaden, 

Die immer fliegt und fliegend springt 

Und gleich im Gras ihr altes Liedchen singt: 

Und lig’ er nur noch immer in dem Grase! 

In jeden Quark begriibt er seine Nase. (L. 279-292) 


Note how the following elements of the second dialogue of the 
Cymbalum mundi seem to be echoed in the Prologue: 


1. The Deity is humorously chided for being the cause of con- 
fusion among men: 


Corbieu! tu les nous as bien mis en besongne, noz veaulx de philosophes! 


2. Men make themselves miserable and ridiculous in their 
striving for ideal values: 


Ilz crient, ilz se demeinent, ilz se injurient, et dieu s¢ait les beaulx proces 
criminelz qui en sourdent. 
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3. Their spiritual efforts spring from an unwarranted conceit 
that they can attain to a life above the animal level: 


Et si en y a aulcuns d’entre eulx qui sont si outrecuidez et opiniastres, que, 
pour la grande persuasion qu’ilz ont que l’areine par eulx choisie est de la 
vraye Pierre philosophale, promettent rendre raison et juger de tout, des 
cieulx,—ete. 


4. As a result of their vaunted contact with Truth men are so 
degenerated that their manner of expression.has become as unin- 
telligible as the chatter of grasshoppers, or cicadae: *° 


Il est bien vray qu’il y en a quelques ungs (ainsi que j’ay ouy dire), lesquelz 
on estime en avoir trouvé des pieces: mais icelles n’ont eu aucune vertu ne 
proprieté, sinon qu’ilz en ont transformé des hommes en cigales, qui ne 
font aultre chose que cacqueter jusques 4 la mort. 


Here, then, we find effrontery vis-d-vis the Deity and thorough 
cynicism concerning man expressed in symbols that yield a con- 
siderable number of points of comparison between the second 
Dialogue of the Cymbalum mundi and the Fausi Prologue. We 
would add this observation to the well-considered reasons advanced 
by others for the contention that Goethe did not give the “ Prolog 
im Himmel” its final form before 1800. 


CLARENCE BoERSMA 


University of Michigan 


2° In connection with this last and most striking comparison it should be 
noted that although the word Cicaden means exactly the same as cigales, 
Goethe meant thereby ordinary grasshoppers. This was already pointed out 
in the Diintzer commentary on Faust (1850) and has since been accepted 
generally. To be sure, Goethe did not always differentiate between cicadae 
and grasshoppers, as is illustrated in his poem “ An die Cicade ” which first 
appeared in 1781 under the title “An die Heuschrecke” (cf. Werke, 
Weimar, 1889, 11, 321), where, in a translation from Anacreon, he extols the 
singing of the tree-dwelling cicada as the singing of an inspired poet. Even 
so, When Mephisto uses the word Cicaden, he certainly has no such symbol 
in mind, and thus it seems more plausible to attribute Goethe’s use of this 
word, in the context of the Prologue, not to an entomological confusion but 
rather to an echo from des Périers. 
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GENESIS A AND THE PRAEFATIO 


“Tt is generally agreed nowadays among scholars that Genesis A 
was not written by Caedmon.” This statement, or words to the 
same effect, appear near the beginning of practically every dis- 
cussion of the poem. Yet in the same discussions, somewhere 
along the line, there always crops up the qualification that this 
judgment has been made (on varying grounds) despite the re- 
semblance of the poem’s opening lines to the “ Hymn ” of Caedmon 
as paraphrased by Bede.t The impression gained from this pro- 
cedure is that the resemblance is close enough to require explanation, 
in view of the other circumstantial evidence which led to the long- 
held ascription of the poem to Caedmon; and the explanation has 
generally been that both performances may be laid to the prevalence 
of well-known pious introductory formulas. 

There is not full agreement on this, however. Gollancz believes 
Caedmon to be the author of Genesis A, and states: “The Hymn 
and the Prologue * are not, in my opinion, spontaneous poems, but 
are both evidently based on some specific hymn or prayer in praise 
of God the Creator; ” he goes on to make a plausible connection for 
the “Hymn” with the early liturgical Office, and leaves the im- 
pression that he thinks the Prologue is a variant of this same form.*® 
Holthausen had briefly mentioned a resemblance of the opening 
line of Genesis A to the beginning of the Preface of the Mass,* and 
Gollancz, noting this, replies, “but we have no reference to the 
main point of the prelude, viz. God as the creator of heaven.” ® 
Without having seen Holthausen’s note, the present writer was 
struck, on first reading Genesis A, by the Preface parallel; it 
seems to me that Holthausen’s hint is capable of elaboration, and 
that as good a case can be made out for the Preface as a source of 
the Prologue, as for the Office as a source of the “Hymn.” In 


* E.g.,G. P. Krapp (ed.), The Junius Manuscript, New York, 1931, p. xi; 
C. W. Kennedy (trans.), The Caedmon Poems, London, 1916, p- xi; E. E. 
Wardale, Chapters on Old English Literature, London, 1935, p. 115. 

* That is, the opening lines of Genesis A, 

*I. Gollanez (ed.), The Cacdmon Manuscript, Oxford, 1927, p. Ix. 

*F. Holthausen (ed.), Die dltere Genesis, Heidelberg, 1914, p. 91. 

Op. cit., p. Ixii. 
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this way, the unwelcome necessity of yoking the two early English 
pieces may be obviated. 

The Preface of the Mass is the beginning of and the introduction 
to the Anaphora (or Canon), the central part of the Mass liturgy. 
It is led into by the following dialogue, between the celebrant and 
those assisting: 


R. Per omnia saecula saeculorum. V. Amen. 

Dominus Vobiscum. Et cum spiritu tuo. 

Sursum corda, Habemus ad Dominum, 

Gratias agamus Domino Deo Dignum et justum est. 
nostro, 


Then, in the Prefaces still authorized for use in the Roman rite, 
the celebrant proceeds with 


Vere dignum et justum est, aequum et salutare, nos tibi semper et ubique 
gratias agere: Domine sancte, pater omnipotens, aeterne Deus... . 


The Genesis poet’s Prologue begins as follows: 


VS IS RIHT MICEL, DAET we rodera weard, 
wereda wuldorcining wordum herigen, 

modum lufien: he is megna sped, 

heafod ealra heahgesceafta, 

frea xlmihtig. 


The similarity in tone, sentiment, and wording to the opening lines 
of the Preface is sufficiently striking. The poem continues: 


Nes him fruma efre, 

or geworden ne nu ende cymp 

ecean drihtnes: ac he bip a rice 

ofer heofenstolas heagum brymmum, 
sobfest & swibfeorm sweglbosmas heold: 
pa weron gesette wide & side 

purh geweald godes wuldres bearnum, 
gasta weardum, Hefdon gleam & dream 
& heora ordfruman engla preatas, 
beorhte blisse: wes heora bled micel. 
Degnas prymfeste beoden heredon, 
segdon lustum lof, heora liffrean 
demdon, drihtenes dugebum weron 
swipe geselige. 


This supplies matter for Gollancz’s objection, that the Preface does 
not place a like emphasis on God as Creator of heaven; which 
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further investigation may disprove. The Prefaces as used today 
invariably employ the opening quoted above,® then continue, in the 
body, with a short rescension of matter appropriate to the occasion, 
and conclude with one of the two following forms: 


Et ideo cum Angelis et Archangelis, cum Thronis et Dominationibus cumque 
omni militia caelestis exercitus hymnum gloriae tuae canimus, sine fine 
dicentes: Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, Dominus Deus sabaoth, Pleni sunt 
caeli et terra gloria tua. Hosanna in excelsis. .. . 

Per quem majestatem tuam laudant Angeli adorant Dominationes, tremunt 
Potestates. Caeli caelorumque Virtutes ac beata Seraphim socia exsul- 
tatione concelebrant. Cum quibus et nostras voces ut admitti jubeas, 
deprecamur, supplici confessione dicentes: Sanctus, etc. 


This would indicate that the idea of the Preface was to be a hymn, 
an invocation, in honor of God the Father, creator of heaven and 
reigning there amid the worship and never-ending praise of his 
companies of angels, the heavenly host. For one casting about for 
a fitting exemplar on which to base his song of Genesis and of the 
downfall of the bad angels, the Preface was at hand and appro- 
priate, and such a borrowing was hallowed and customary.’ 

But this is a modern Preface, a form gradually consolidated and 
regularized from a wide variety of sources. The present forms may 
be traced back to the Sacramentaries, the earliest written formal 
liturgies. In these, the prayer is found to be very short, but all 
preserve the formulary character noted above, the opening lines 
being generally abbreviated to “ Vere dign” or “ V. D.”* Now it 
happens that the Sacramentaries were being compiled and written 
down at just about the time generally agreed upon for the com- 
position of Genesis A. And St. Augustine (who died in 604-5), on 
being given a free hand by Pope Gregory I, “had established the 


*With the exception of the Preface of the Apostles and the Easter 
Preface, which omit the words “nos ... Deus.” There is also a slight 
difference in the ending of the Preface for Whitsunday, which reads, “ Qua- 
propter ... sed et supernae virtutes. ...” 

*See Gollancz’s tracing of the “ Hymn” to the Office, above; also Adrian 
Fortescue, article on “ The Preface,” Catholic Encyclopedia, x11, 385. 

*See C. L. Feltoe (ed.), Sacramentarium Leonianum, Cambridge, 1896; 
H. A. Wilson (ed.), The Gelasian Sacramentary, Oxford, 1894, and The 
Gregorian Sacramentary, London, 1915; I. Schuster, The Sacramentary, 
London, 1924, 5 v., esp. Vol. 1. It was with the Sacramentaries that the 
great multiplication of prefaces took place. See Fortescue, ibid. 
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toman liturgy on the whole ” ® as a standard form for the English 
church. Here then was sanction for pious usage in a newly author- 
ized and confirmed liturgy. 

However, it is still further back that we must go for the actual 
content utilized by the poet. While the relatively recent Sacra- 
mentary liturgies supplied an authorized precedent, the tradition of 
older formulations, the apostolic or pseudo-apostolic liturgies upon 
which the Sacramentaries were based, remained strong. There 
were at least six of these, two of which were probably known in 
England,”° along with patristic writings which included suggestions 
for usage and parts of liturgies.‘ The one probably most widely 
known in England was “ The Divine Liturgy of James, the Holy 
Apostle and Brother of the Lord.” Section 111, the Anaphora, 
begins as follows: 


Then he says aloud: 
The love of the Lord and Father, the grace of the Lord and Son, and the 
fellowship and the gift of the Holy Spirit, be with us all. 


The People 
And with thy spirit. 

The Priest 
Let us lift up our minds and our hearts, 

The People 
It is becoming and right. 

Then the Priest prays: 
Verily it is becoming and right, proper and due to praise Thee, to sing 
of Thee, to bless Thee, to worship Thee, to glorify Thee, to give Thee thanks, 
Maker of every creature visible and invisible, the treasure of eternal good 
things, the fountain of life and immortality, God and Lord of all. 


Whom the heavens of heavens praise, and all the host of them; the sun, and 
the moon, and all the choir of the stars; earth, sea, and all that is in them; 
Jerusalem, the heavenly assembly, and the church of the first-born that are 
written in heaven; spirits of just men and of prophets; sons of martyrs and 
apostles; angels, archangels, thrones, dominions, principalities, and authori- 
ties, and dread powers; and the many-eyed cherubim, and the six-winged 
seraphim, which cover their faces with two wings, their feet with two, and 

®* William Bright, Chapters of Early English Church History, Oxford, 
1897, p. 103. See also Bede, Hist. Ecel., 1, xxvii. 

2° See Roberts and Donaldson (trans.), The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Buffalo, 
1896, vit, 532; also T. V. Short, A Sketch of the History of the Church of 
England, London, 1840, p. 6. 

1 B.g., the epistles of Polycarp and Irenaeus, and Gregory’s homiletic 
and pastoral works. 
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with two they fly, crying one to another with unresting lips, with un- 
ceasing praises: 

(Aloud) 
With loud voice singing the victorious hymn of Thy majestic glory, crying 
aloud, praising, shouting, and saying: Holy, holy, holy... .** 


This, in turn, was derived from the oldest extant liturgical writ- 
ings, the so-called “ Constitutions of the Apostles,” which include 
the Clementine Liturgy.’* It is here that we find the Preface in its 
longest form, being an extended series of praises to God the 
creator through mention of many of the incidents in the Old 
Testament story. But it is noteworthy that all the elements which 
we have found in later curtailments are here also, and in the 
same order: 


Let now the High Priest, simultaneously with the Priests, pray by him- 
self, and let him put on his shining garments, and stand at the altar, and 
make the sign of the cross upon his forehead, with his hand, before all the 
people, and say, The grace of Almighty God, and the love of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. And let all 
with one voice say, And with thy spirit. The high priest, Lift up your 
mind. All the people, We lift it up unto the Lord, The high priest, Let us 
give thanks to the Lord. All the people, It is meet and right to do so. 
Then let the High Priest say, It is very meet and right** before all things 
to sing a hymn to thee, who are the true God, who art before all beings; 
from whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named; who only are 
unbegotten, and without beginning, independent, and without a master; 
who needest nothing, who are the bestower of every thing that is good; 
who are above all cause and generation; who are always and immutable 
the same; from whom, as from a grand starting place, all things came into 
being ... who... didst make, before all things, the cherubim and the 
seraphim, the aeons and hosts, the powers and authorities, the principalities 
and thrones, the archangels and angels; and, after all these, didst by him 
make this visible world, and all things that are therein. For thou art He 
who didst frame the heaven as an arch, and stretch it out like the covering 
of a tent, and didst found the earth upon nothing. .. . 

For all these things, glory be to thee O Lord Almighty. Thee do the 


2 The Ante-Nicene Fathers, 543-44. 

*8 See The Ante-Nicene Fathers, p. 532; also Cath. Encycl., 1, 637. 

™* The dialogue is ancient, and goes back to Hebrew rites (with changes, 
of course, to include references to Christ). Here a difference may be 
noted between the exhortation “It is incumbent upon us,” proposed by 
Gollanez as the exemplar for the “Nu sculon herigean” of Caedmon’s 
“Hymn,” and “ It is very meet and right,” which I take to be the source of 
“Us is riht micel.” 
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innumerable hosts of angels, archangels, thrones, dominions, principalities, 
authorities, and powers, thine everlasting armies, adore. The cherubim, 
and the six-winged seraphim say . . . together with thousand thousands of 
archangels, and ten thousand times ten thousand of angels, incessantly, and 
with constant and loud voices, and let all the people say it with them, Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord of hogts. .. .*5 


The Preface, then, appeared to a religious person of the early 
eighth century as a venerable, traditional, introductory prayer; 
having as its chief aim praise of God the creator, and ruler of 
heaven and the angels. It was an exhortation to the faithful to 
join with the companies of the blessed in their song of praise ; it em- 
phasized the fitness and justness of assuming such a disposition in 
preparation for the great and solemn representation to follow. All 
this suited exactly the Genesis poet’s purpose, and so he began his 
dedicated task in like manner: “ Us is riht micel ”—Vere dignum 
et justum est. 

LAURENCE MICHEL 


Yale University 


ENGLISH SEARCE, SEARCH ‘SIEVE, STRAINER’ 


The English noun searce ‘ sieve, strainer’ has gone out of stand- 
ard usage. The most recent examples given by the NV. H. D. are 
searce (1839) and the variant search (1844). The word has, how- 
ever, a wide diffusion in present day English dialects from North- 
umberland to Kent and Cornwall and is applied to a variety of 
sieves and strainers (for buttermilk, gravy, grain, flour, dust, etc.).* 
The modern dialectal forms, variously spelled, seem again to repre- 
sent two types: searce (cearse, sarce, sierce, etc.) with sibilant c, s 
in the last syllable, and search (serch, sarch, serge, etc.) with 
palatal ch, g. This double series represented by searce and search 
has its parallel in the fifteenth century forms: searce (saarce, sars, 
sarsse, sarce) and sarch. Search is first attested in the sixteenth 
century. 


The N. £. D. quite confidently identifies searce, search with Old 


1° The Work Claiming to be the Constitutions of the Holy Apostles; 
Whiston’s version, revised from the Greek, New York, 1848, p. 212 (Bk. 
vir, Ch. xii). 

* Joseph Wright, The English Dialect Dictionary, 1904, v 309. 
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French saas, sas (Mod. Fr. sas) ‘ tamis,’ the etymology of which is 
V. L. setacium ‘cloth made of bristles,” a derivative of L. seta 
‘bristle,’ but it adds “with unexplained insertion of r.” Other 
English dictionaries either make no mention of searce, search 
(Weekley, Wyld) or agree with Murray in identifying it with O. F. 
saas, sas (Century, Webster). A doubt as to this etymology arises 
when we note that the NV. £. D. lists no form of our words with- 
out the r. If searce and search were descendants of O. F. saas, sas, 
some early examples without “intrusive r” would probably have 
been recorded among the number noted. 

The time has come, I believe, when the history of English searce 
‘sieve, strainer’ can be sketched. In 1902 Antoine Thomas? 
made a passing allusion to English searce inferring that it might 
be the same word as French cerce ‘ cercle de tamis,’ but neither 
French nor English lexicographers have made note of it. Littré * 
defines cerce and its variants as follows: 

Cerce s.f. Feuille de bois large et mince pour monter les cribles et les 


tamis. — Menuiserie qui entoure les meules d’un moulin. — Ustensile d’en- 
castage pour les poteries — Etym. Autre forme de cercle. 


Cerche s.f. Le méme que cerce —Etym. Autre forme de cercle. 


Sarche s.f. Cercle de bois auquel on attache une étoffe pour faire un 
tamis — Etym. Forme ancienne et altérée de cercle. 


It will be noted that the French forms cerce, cerche, sarche referring 
to sieves and strainers have exact correspondence to English searce, 
search and older sarch. There can be no doubt, I believe, that they 
represent the same word and have a common etymology, 

Thomas in his article (loc. cit.) assembled examples of the French 
word from the Middle Ages down through the modern patois. He 
assumed that cerce was the primitive French form and derived 
it from L. circitem ‘ circle,’ synonym of circinum, but with meta- 
thesis *cirticem> cerce. This explanation found no favor with 
Hugo Schuchardt* and W. Meyer-Liibke (R. #.W. 190). Like 
Thomas both considered cerce to be the primitive form but their 
etymologies were no more plausible than his, since circinus or circen 
(Schuchardt) and circes (Meyer-Liibke) do not satisfy the details 
of the phonological evolution.® 


? Mélanges d’étymologie frangaise, 1902, article cerce. 
°K. Littré, Dictionnaire de la langue francaise, 1881-1884. 
* Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie xxvt (1902), 40). 
*Cf. Thomas, Mélanges, 2nd ed. (1927), 60, n. 1. 
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It remained for O. Bloch® to find the real solution of the 
problem. For him the primitive form is cerche and not cerce. He 
points out that cerche is the only form attested before the end of 
the seventeenth century. The dictionary of Furetiére (1690) 
first mentions serse. Cerce ‘cercle de tamis’ is found with fre- 
quency only from the eighteenth century on. Bloch derives cerche 
from a V.L. *circa, a feminine made up on L. circus ‘ circle, a 
process of formation which is not rare in Classic and Vulgar 
Latin.’ He believes that cerce is an altered form of primitive 
cerche “par assimilation progressive et peut-étre par influence de 
cerceau.” 

Evidently therefore, English search (16th-19th c.) represents 
French etymological cerche (< L. *circa). Sarch (15th repre- 
sents a medieval French variant of cerche,® recorded later as sarche 
‘cercle de tamis’ in the dictionary of Thomas Corneille (1731) 
and in others down to Littré in the nineteenth century.® The 
modern patois of the Bas-Maine and the Blaisois have sars ‘ cercle 
de tamis.’ In the Loir-et-Cher we note sar ‘ cercle de tonneau.” 

The history of English searce is less clear. It and its variant 
forms with sibilant s, c. in place of palatal ch of etymological 
search, sarch, must owe their altered form to some irregularity. 
The earliest recorded occurrence of French cerce (serce) is of 
1690 whereas searce, saarce, sars, sarsse, sarce are all found in 
fifteenth century English texts. It is difficult not to believe, how- 
ever, that the French and English forms of the word with sibilant 
c, s, are due to the same influence is spite of the discrepancy in 
dates of their earliest recorded appearances. Bloch (loc. cit.) at- 
tributes the transformation of ch>c in French cerche> cerce to 


® Revue de linguistique romane XI (1935), 332-33. 

7 Bloch (loc. cit., 333) gives examples. His list could be extended readily. 
Circus itself is amply represented in Romance: O. Pr. cere, It. cerco, 
Roum. cere, ete. 

’ Cf. Schwan-Behrens, Grammaire de V’ancien frangais, Leipzig, 1913, 131; 
a for e before r plus consonant appears in central French in the fifteenth 
century. The phenomenon occurs much earlier in the French dialects of 
the southwest; ef. E. Goerlich, Die sudwestlichen Dialekte der langue d’oil, 
54. 

®*Cf. Dictionnaire du commerce of Savary des Bruslons (1732-41), 
Dictionnaire de Trévoux (1771), Encyclopédie of Diderot (1751 ), ete. 

20 W. von Wartburg, Franzésisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch, 11, 708a. 
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progressive assimilation or to the influence of French cerceau (<L. 
circellus).1* These factors may have influenced cerche earlier in 
Anglo-French than on the continent but it is quite possible that 
French cerce for etymological cerche, did exist in some dialects 
and patois in the fifteenth century or earlier, although not recorded 
until the seventeenth century, and that this continental form cerce, 
appearing in Anglo-French, formed the model for the corresponding 
English forms: searce, ete. with sibilant c, s. In fact the frequency 
of these fifteenth century English forms tends to prove this. Searce, 
search ‘ strainer, sieve’ would merely represent an extension of the 
etymological sense of French cerce, cerche ‘ cercle (de tamis).’ 

But here is another possibility. A fifteenth century English 
spelling saarce makes one think of O. F. saas ‘tamis’ which may 
have preserved this etymological spelling as late as the fifteenth 
century but which was much earlier pronounced sas with the re- 
duction of the hiatus.** Cerche in Old and Middle French had a 
variety of meanings other than ‘ cercle de tamis’ but none of these 
is attached to the English words. A contamination of cerche, 
sarche in Anglo-French with sas (saas) might well have come about 
since the cerche or sarche (cercle de tamis) of a sas (tamis) might 
have been applied to the sas itself.- The existence of an Anglo- 
French cerce would have favored the confusion, but even if we do 
not admit this early existence of French or Anglo-French cerce, a 
contamination of cerche, sarche with sas in Anglo-French might 
account for the assibilation of ch>c, s in the models of English 
searce, etc., and also for the absorption of sas which, although still 
living in France has left no direct descendants in English.** This 
might also explain the fact that English searce, search, sarch, etc. 
from the time of their earliest appearances mean only ‘sieve, 
strainer’ whereas corresponding French cerche and cerce have 


40. F. cercel, Fr. cerceau does not seem to have been applied to the 
hoop or ‘cercle’ of a ‘tamis’ although doubtless the kinship of these 
forms and cerche would have been felt as both mean ‘cercles’ of various 
sorts (F. BE. W. circellus and circus). A sense of cercel, cerceau in the 
Middle Ages and in Mod. Fr. is ‘cercle de tonneau.’ Cerche sarche have 
this meaning in various patois (F. BE. W. 1, 708a). 

** It is doubtless due to this isolated spelling of the word in a fifteenth 
century English text that English lexicographers have identified the word 
with 0. F. saas (tamis). 

** A contamination between cerche and sas seems to have taken place in 
certain French patois; cf. Antoine Thomas, Mélanges (1927), p. 59, note. 2. 
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generally preserved the etymological sense of ‘cercle (de tamis), 
a part of the sieve or strainer.** 

In conclusion, I think that it has been definitely established that 
English search (serch, sarch) ‘sieve, strainer’ represents exactly 
O. F. etymological cerche (<L. *cirea). English searce and its 
variants with sibilant ¢c, s reflect alteration of primitive O. F. cerche 
due to progressive assimilation (cf. Fr. cerce) or to influence of 
cognate cerceau or perhaps to contamination with O. F, sas ‘ tamis.’ 


H. Livincston 
Bowdoin College 


MIXED TRADITION IN THE CAROLS OF HOLLY 
AND IVY 

The “holly and ivy” carols of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies are interesting but not altogether meaningful reflections of 
ancient custom ; for the logical basis of what appears to be sex sym- 
bolism in these songs has been obscured by accretions of irrelevant 
matter. The key to the problem may lie in the dioecious nature of 
Ilex aquifolium, the English holly. If this hypothesis be correct, 
one English authority errs somewhat in attributing the popularity 
of holly to striking fruiting habits.t The reason is not so much 
that the plant, with glossy leaves and red berries, is conspicuous, 
but that it perfectly symbolizes the division of the sexes.* Monoe- 
cious ivy counts for nothing in this connection and may be an 
intrusive element of relatively late date. 

There is no denying, however, the close association of holly and 
ivy at the time that the carol writers dipped into the current of 
folk-custom. Holly with “hys mery men” symbolizes the mascu- 
line element dominating the feminine “ Tuy and hur maydenys ” * 


** But cf. Chambure, Glossaire du Morvan: serce, sasse ‘ Espéce de tamis 
dont on se sert pour faire égoutter les fromages frais.’ 

+E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, 1903), 1, 251, says, 
“Obviously amongst other evergreens the holly and the ivy, with their 
clustering pseudo-blossoms of coral and of jet are the more adequate 
representatives of the fertilization spirit... .” 

* The male and female flowers are thought to occur seldom, if ever, on 
the same tree, As a consequence, fruiting is contingent upon the proximity 
of plants of opposite sex. 

*R. L. Greene (ed.), The Early English Carols (Oxford, 1935), pp. 
93 ff. This edition of the carols is followed throughout. 
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during the Christmas season. The writers praise Holly extrava- 
gantly and link “him” with the joyous spirit of Christmas. In- 
stead of dancing and singing, Ivy and “her” maidens “ they 
wepyn and they wryng.” Birds of good omen consort with Holly, 
but the “ sory howlet ” perches on Ivy, who is compelled to “ stond 
without the dore.’* The‘inferiority of the female® in this sex 
contention is clear. 

However, the association of holly with ivy was not inevitable in 
mediaeval tradition: the two plants figure alone in some cere- 
monies.®° In Derbyshire three kinds of holly—prickly, smooth, and 
variegated "were commonly brought into the house to ensure a 
prosperous New Year.* If the “smooth ” holly were carried across 
the threshold first, according to tradition, the wife would rule the 
house for the following year; if the prickly, the man.® Further 
proof that the division of sexes in holly was recognized at an early 
date resides in Gascoigne’s The Princely Pleasures at Kenelworth 
Castle, which Greene cites: “ Mary there are two kinds of Holly, 
that is to say, he Holly, and she Holly. Nowe some will that she 
Holly hath no prickes, but thereof I entermeddle not.” *° Gascoigne 
was only partially correct: sex can not be determined until the holly 
blooms." Nevertheless, holly was known to be dioecious, and that 


‘Ibid., p. ci. Greene connects the exclusion of Ivy to the primitive idea 
of “ first-footing.” Elaborate precautions were taken in many districts of 
England to prevent a female foot from crossing the threshold first on 
Christmas Day. 

* But not always, it seems. Hilderic Friend, Flowers and Flower Lore 

2d ed.; London, 1884), p. 253, observes, “On Shrove Tuesday, Ash 
Wednesday, or some other early day in Lent, it used to be customary in 
France and England to carry round garlands of flowers, and dress effigies 
called the Holly-boy and Ivy-girl, which they burnt... .” 

* Greene, op. cit., p. c, cites from Notes and Queries, 5th Ser., x1, 206, the 
custom of feeding ivy, that had decorated the church, to ewes to induce 
twinning. 

*Many varieties are known. A gray-mottled type with yellow margin 
may correspond to “ variegated.” 

* Thomas Ratcliffe, “ Evergreens at Christmas,” Notes and Queries, 11th 


Ser., vr (1912), 486. 


* Greene, op. cit., p. ¢. 

*° George Gascoigne, The Complete Works, ed. J. W. Cunliffe (Cambridge, 
1910), 1, 126-7. 

“Dr. William Crocker, director of the Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, has written me that as yet no way has been found for 
determining sex on the basis of anatomical structure. 
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is the important point. This fact accounts for the use of holly to 
represent the sexes, and it points ultimately, perhaps, to fertiliza- 
tion rites, in which the male and female kinds of holly were used 
symbolically. 

Ivy was in all likelihood joined with holly somewhat late,’ 
probably after most people had forgotten or had chosen to ignore 
the basic significance of the ceremony.’* In any case, the holly 
with “ berys as rede as any rose ” would be the female kind, and on 
that account an inappropriate representative of the masculine ele- 
ment.'* The independent tradition of holly in connection with 
sex symbolism and the ambiguities in the carols proper seem suffi- 
cient documentation for the conjecture that the ceremony was 
caught up in song after the well of folk-belief had been muddied 
by Christian or other influences, The question of contamination 
aside, it is indeed remarkable that such primitive custom should 
be reflected in a genre cultivated largely by religious hands, 


K. Moore 


Tulane University 


THE NAME OF THE WENDS 


In vol. x1x of Comparative Literature Studies (pp. 7-11), Miss 
Louise Llewellyn writes on “Some Ethnical and Linguistic 
Aspects of the Wendish People.” I am here concerned only with 
her etymology of the Wendish name. To quote, 


The term Wend is the oldest of the known collective tribal names used to 
designate the Slavonic race and is derived from the Celtic language of the 
Gauls, formerly the nearest neighbours of the Slavs. The word Vend or 


*? No carol of this group is older than the fifteenth century. 

1* Friend, op. cit., p. 263, says that the Church consistenly opposed 
heathen survivals, and consequently forbade the use of evergreens for 
decorative purposes. One “ivy” carol (Greene, p. 95) contains an acrostic 
with religious implications. A “ boar’s-head” carol (Greene, p. 92) has 
“The borys hede that we bryng here/ Betokeneth a Prince [Christ]. . . .” 
To be sure, holly had non-Christian associations. It was considered ob- 
noxious to witches, and the enchanted hag of the ballad Marriage of Sir 
Gawain (Child 31, st. 15) sat “ Betwixt an oke and a greene hollen.” 

*¢ Of course, once the symbolism was obscured, the fruited sorts of holly 
and ivy would be highly esteemed for decorative purposes. 
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Vind meant literally “white,” “fair,” “fair-haired,” ... The expression 
passed from the Celtic to the German language. . . . 


This etymology can hardly be maintained. Without arguing the 
point I will review briefly the evidence for a wholly different ex- 
planation of the name. 

The Celtic tribal name Veneti is well known, of course. It 
designated a maritime people who lived in Armorica, the modern 
Brittany. We have no evidence that the Celts used this name for 
the Slavs as well, but we know that the Germanic peoples used a 
cognate word to name the Slavs, This word occurs in Old Eng- 
lish as Winedas (see Widsith, line 60). Alongside it we find 
Weonodland ‘ Wendland, which King Alfred used in his geogra- 
phical treatise (see his Orostus, ed. Sweet, p. 20); in an earlier 
passage, Alfred had spoken of Wineda lond ‘land of the Wends’ 
(ed. cit., p. 16). He also has the form Winodland (ed. cit., p. 20). 
Earlier occurrences of the Germanic name in classical and post- 
classical writers were collected by M. Schénfeld in his Wérterbuch 
der altgermanischen Personen- und Volkernamen (pp. 280 f.). 
Schonfeld distinguishes two main (Vernerian) variants of the 
name; he gives them (in Latinized form) as Venethi and Venedi. 
Obviously the word is made up of a base wen and a th-suilix which 
with Vernerian change may appear as a d-suffix. This suffix is the 
familiar Germanic suffix of appurtenance; see my paper in Modern 
Language Review xxvii 315-325, The th or d goes back to an 
Indo-European ¢, and is cognate with the ¢ of Celtic Venelt. 

The base wen may be explained in various ways. In the paper 
just mentioned, I accepted R. Much’s interpretation, by which wen 
is connected with OE wine ‘friend,’ Irish fine ‘ relationship, and 
their congeners, but in a later paper (see Namn och Bygd xxii, p. 
48) I followed a more plausible connexion, that with the Indi- 
European base wen ‘water.’ On this interpretation, both the 
Celtic Veneti and the Germanic Venethi would mean ‘ inhabitants 
of a watery district.’ The Celts applied the name to a maritime 
tribe; the Germanic peoples applied it to a tribe which lived in 
the swamps of the Pripet, the original habitat of the Slavs. The 
Germanic name, be it noted, is cognate with the Celtic, not derived 
or taken from it. For further references see my two papers cited 
above, and my edition of Widsith (London, 1936), p. 197 top. 


Kemp MALone 
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OLD ENGLISH RIDDLE NO. 95 


Quill 


Ie eom indryhten ond eorlum cid; 

ond reste oft, ricum ond héanum 
foleum gefrége. Féred wide, 

ond mé fremdum é@r fréondum stonded 
hidendra hyht, gif ic habban sceal 
in burgum o0dde beorhte géd. 

Ni snottre men swidast lufiad 

midwist mine, ic monigum sceal 
wisdém c¥dan, no word sprecad 
®nig ofer eordan. Déah ni bearn, 
londbiiendra lastas mine 

swide sécad, ic swade hwilum 

mine bemide monna gehwilcum. 


4) fremdes/ fremdum, Brooke 
6) beorhtne/ beorhte, Grein. 


I am a noble thing and known to men; 
often I pause, famous with mighty and lowly. 
What plunderers rejoice in 

travels far, and to me, the stranger, 

is closer than my friends, if I shall have 
fame and bright reward in the castles. 

Wise men greatly love 

my company, I will divulge 

wisdom to many who, far and wide, 

utter no words. Though the children of men 
now eagerly seek my footprints, 

at times I hide 

my trail from every one, 


The last, and hitherto unsolved, enigma of the Old English 
Riddle collection presents in my opinion no great difficulties to an 


interpretation 


if we regard “ Quill” as its solution. The many 


mediaeval riddles dealing with either the quill or other things 
relating to the art of writing draw on essentially the same repertoire 


of ideas. 


What thus far has prevented the solution of this riddle is not any 
serious corruption of the text; two convincing emendations have 
long been adopted without, however, bringing the solution any 
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nearer. The real crux of the enigma is the kenning in line 5, the 
hidendra hyht, the “ joy of plunderers.” Here riddle 93, Inkhorn, 
comes to our aid, for the hidende féond, the “ plundering foe” 
clearly refers: to the quill that plunders the sheer inexhaustible 
content of the inkhorn. Hence, the “ joy of plunderers ” is the ink. 

The noble thing of the present riddle then must be the quill. 
Noble it is, for it comes from heaven and serves a noble purpose. 
It is known to the mighty and lowly alike, that is, to noblemen as 
well as humble monks. In its work it often pauses. The booty 
it takes, the ink, the joy of plunderers, travels wide over the parch- 
ment and, with the parchment, all over the earth. Such booty 
stands nearer to the quill than friends, if the quill, this stranger 
from heaven among men, is to win success.* The friends are the 
feathers that once as companions of the quill sailed the air. The 
miserable fate of the quill as an exile or stranger on earth is often 
deplored in riddles of this genre. 

These riddles at times call attention to the paradox of silent 
letters that speak, or to the voice of letters that is inaudible. In 
the present case this thought shows a significant variation. It is the 
wise men who when reading remain silent. The universal habit of 
reading aloud, practiced in antiquity and throughout the Middle 
Ages, was changed in the monasteries to silent reading in keeping 
with the order of silence by the Church. The Benedictine Rule 
commanded: Sibi sic legat, ut alium non inquieiet, We know 
that silent reading remained a matter of wonder.” 

The enigmas dealing with the quill usually end on a note that 
enhances the value of the object: the quill’s writing comes from 
heaven and again leads to heaven. However closely wise men 
follow the footprints of the quill, they may lose the track and 
not understand the sacred writing. 


ERIKA VON ERHARDT-SIEBOLD 
Vassar College 


*In line 6 fame and bright reward (shining gold), but hardly fame and 
shining God. 

* See the interesting study of Josef Balogh, Voces Paginarum: Beitrige 
eur Geschichte des lauten Lesens und Schreibens, Philologus LXxXII, nos. 1 
and 2, 1927. 
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CHAUCER AND THE IDEA OF UNFAITHFUL MEN 


So far as I know, attention has not been called to the fact that 
lines 187-95 of the “ Manciple’s Tale,” * in which Chaucer speaks 
of the infidelity of men, contain the brief statement of the idea 
which holds a central position in much of the Legend of Good 
Women. So close, in fact, is this resemblance that the passage in 
the “ Manciple’s Tale” might well serve as either introduction or 
conclusion for the Legend. 

These lines of the “ Manciple’s Tale” form the illogical con- 
clusion to the extraneous digression (160-95) in which Chaucer 
cites the examples of the caged bird, the petted cat, and the villain- 
ous she-wolf in an effort to prove that, since no creature can be 
constrained against its will, the jealous Phebus was foolish to think 
that his wife would remain faithful. How the examples of the 
bird, the cat, and the she-wolf prepare the reader for the conclusion 
that men are “ untrewe ” is not clear; nor is the conclusion in any 
way consistent with the actions of Phebus’ unfaithful wife (203-4). 
Perhaps all that can be said of the passage in relation to the 
“ Manciple’s Tale ” as a whole is that for some reason Chaucer here 
presents a strong statement against what he considered the in- 
herent infidelity of men, and even includes himself (“ we,” 194) 
among those who can find no pleasure in steadfast “ vertu.” 

Almost equally illogical and inconsistent is the whole argument 
of the Legend of Good Women, in which the same idea of the in- 
fidelity of men is developed frequently and at length. In the 
“ Prologue” to the Legend the god of Love scolds and threatens 
Chaucer for his translation of the Romance of the Rose and for 
Troilus and Criseyde, “ shewynge how that wemen han don mis.” * 
Chaucer is also blamed for not writing of the many women so ad- 
mirable that it is impossible to find “a man that coude be so trewe 
and kynde” (G@ 246-316). Alceste defends Chaucer, however, and 
suggests that he do penance by writing “ of women trewe in lovynge 
al here lyve” (G 317-485). In compliance with this command, 


1 All line references are to F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, Boston, 1933. 

* The revisions of the F-prologue present in G and discussed by D. D. 
Griffith in “An Interpretation of Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women,” 
Manly Anniversary Studies (1923), pp. 32-41, have no bearing on the 
point made in this note. 
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Chaucer produces the nine “legends ” which make up the body of 
his unfinished poem. In order to carry out his enveloping analogy 
between the cult of Love and the Christian religion, he names cach 
legend for the woman who is the martyr treated therein. However, 
each of the legends, except “ Cleopatra” and “'Thisbe,” is so pre- 
sented that the infidelity of the man concerned is more highly 
stressed than the faithfulness of the woman, Even in the two ex- 
ceptions, “Cleopatra” and “Thisbe,” the man is censured: 
Antony’s infidelity to the “suster of Cesar” is prominently in- 
troduced (592-4), and Pyramus’ late arrival at the meeting-place 
is pointed to as the cause of the tragedy (824). The fourth legend, 
in which the two individual stories of Hypsipyle and Medea are 
combined because both were betrayed by Jason, is the clearest evi- 
dence that Chaucer illogically uses unfaithful men as his guiding 
device for the Legend rather than faithful women, as the speeches 
of the god of Love and of Chaucer in praise of Alceste (G 495-541), 
as well as the choice of Alceste for the central character of the 
“Prologue,” lead the reader to expect. Thus the Legend of Good 
Women, like lines 187-95 of the “ Manciple’s Tale,” is a condemna- 
tion of bad men because of their infidelity. A close examination 
shows that Chaucer includes ten general passages on the infidelity 
of men, reminiscent of the “ Manciple’s Tale,” 187-95, in the 
Legend.* Further, in seven of the legends there are important 
passages condemning the man specifically concerned for infidelity.* 

Another instance of the brief statement of an idea more fully 
developed in the Legend of Good Women is worthy of mention here 
because of its similarity to the passage from the “ Manciple’s Tale ” 
discussed above. In the concluding passage (Vv, 1772-85) just be- 


* 665-8, 702-4, 799-801, 1254-63, 1384-94, 1883-5, 2180, 2327, 2387-93, 
2559-61. The only legend in which such a passage is not included is the 
incomplete “ Hypermnestra,” and there the context of the ending indicates 
that a general condemnation of men would have followed. 

*Antony: 592-4; Aeneas: 926, 1235, 1264-89, 1301, 1324-31; Jason: 
1368-83, 1395-6, 1543-58, 1580-8, 1655-61, 1667-9; Tarquin: 1775, 1781, 
1798, 1805, 1819-24; Theseus: 1886-93, 2170-8, 2199, 2226-7, and Minos: 
1918-19; Tereus: 2228-43, 2288-94, 2316-26, 2330-8; Demophon: 2397-402, 
2446-51, 2459-81, 2490-3, 2540-54. Specific condemnations of men are not 
wholly absent from the other two legends, “ Thisbe ” and “ Hypermnestra.” 
In “ Thisbe ” the fathers of the two lovers are harshly criticised (729-30, 
900); in “ Hypermnestra ” Lyno is blamed (2716-17), Danao and Egistes 
are called false lovers (2565, 2571), and Egistes’ cruelty as a father is 
mentioned (2715). 
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fore the epilogue to Troilus and Criseyde, Chaucer begs his women 
readers and listeners not to be angry with him for writing of Cri- 
seyde’s betrayal of Troilus, for he would prefer writing about 
Penelope’s faithfulness and “ good Alceste.” Then he expresses 
his sympathy for women who are betrayed and warns women to 
beware of unfaithful men. It is here in the conclusion to Troilus 
and Criseyde® that we first find specific mention of Alceste in a 
passage stressing the infidelity of men, a connection more strongly 
emphasized in the conception of the Legend of Good Women.® 


Tulane University R. M. LuMIANskKy 


CANTERBURY TALES, I, 355 ff. 


And of this matere seith Moyses by the deuel in this manere The feend 
seith I wol chace and pursue the man by wikked suggestioun and I wol 
hente hym by moeuynge or stirynge of synne and I wol departe my prise 
or my preye by deliberacioun and my lust shal ben acompliced in delit 
I wol drawe my swerd in consentynge / for certes right as a swerd departeth 
a thyng in two peces right so consentynge departeth god fro man and 
thanne wol I sleen hym with myn hand in dede of synne thus seith the 
feend / 


I have only Skeat and Robinson at hand. Skeat quotes Tyrwhitt: 
“ Perhaps there may be some such passage in the Rabbinical his- 
tories of Moses. ...” Robinson says: “ The source of this sup- 
posed utterance of Moses is unidentified.” Good heavens, can I 
be the first to identify here a quotation from the Song of Moses, 
Exodus, chapter 15? I quote my Vulgate, verse 9, and have under- 
lined above the corresponding words: 


Dixit inimicus: Persequar et comprehendam, dividam spolia, implebitur 
anima mea: evaginabo gladium meum, interficiet eos manus mea. 


Artiiur Dickson 
City College, New York 


5 See Robinson, op, cit., p. 950, n. 1772 ff. 

° There is not general agreement about the date of composition for the 
“ Manciple’s Tale,” though it is usually placed among the earlier Canter- 
bury Tales. Considering only the idea of the infidelity of men, one is 
tempted to suggest an order of composition in which the bare statement of 
the idea in the “ Manciple’s Tale ” comes first, the coupling of the idea with 
the mention of Alceste in the conclusion to Troilus and Criseyde comes 
second, and the frequent development of the idea in the Legend which has 
Alceste as a prominent figure comes third. 
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“WHAT’S THAT ‘DUCDAME’ ?” (AS YOU LIKE IT, 
Il. v. 60) 


After Amiens has sung his song, “ Under the greenwood tree,” 
Jacques adds a verse of his own composition, which includes the 
line: “ Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame!” This line is intended, by 
puzzling his listeners, to lead to the question, “ What’s that ‘euc- 
dame’?” and Jacques’ joke at their expense: “”Tis a Greek in- 
vocation to call fools into a circle,’ with which he breaks up the 
group and ends the scene. Of course it is not Greek, and Amiens’ 
question has been repeated by readers and editors since that time. 

According to Kittredge,’ the most plausible suggestions, both of 
which he rejects, are the Latin duc ad me, “ Bring [him] to me,” 
and the Gypsy ducda’me, “I tell fortunes.” Kittredge falls back 
on the suggestion that, “ Doubtless ducdame is mere jargon.” 

I think there is a better explanation, It is more satisfying to the 
writer of nonsense verse, whether he be Lewis Carroll or Jacques, 
to base his apparent nonsense on some meaning which he can enjoy 
whether his listeners can or not. It is probably also easier to borrow 
or modify words than to invent them. I therefore suggest that 
ducdame is the Welsh dewch ’da mi, “Come with me,” a close 
enough translation of the corresponding “ Come hither ” of Amiens’ 
song. Dewch *da mi is a colloquial contraction of Dewch gyda mi. 

Now whoever wrote ducdame in the play, whether it was Shake- 
speare, one of the actors, or some other transcriber, could not be 
expected to use the Welsh spelling or even, perhaps, to hear the 
Welsh sounds correctly (The sound of ch, common in Welsh, 
German, and Scots, would be difficult for an Englishman). 
Ducdame is about as close a phonetic transcription as could be ex- 
pected. Furthermore, if, as Kittredge suggests and as the accentua- 
tion of the last line in Jacques’ song demands, the accent is placed 
on the last syllable, the phrase which may puzzle the eye of the 
reader makes good sense to the ear of the listener—if that listener 
happens to be Welsh. 

Why, in looking for a phrase to mystify Amiens and his com- 
panions, should Shakespeare or the actor of Jacques have turned 
to Welsh rather than some other language? The answer is that, 


*As You Like It, ed. G. L. Kittredge (Boston, 1939), p- 121. 
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even had there not been plenty of Welshmen in London whom he 
could ask for it, there was one in the Shakespearean company of 
actors; for it is reasonable to assume that the one who a few years 
before had, as Lady Mortimer in 1 Henry IV, spoken Welsh and 
sung a Welsh song, must have been a Welshman. From him, then, 
the author probably got his phrase. He was perhaps told that the 
exact translation of “ Come hither ” was dewch yma, but that dewch 
*dagmi was close enough and rhymed with “ An if he will come to 


. 


me 
J. T. JONES 


University of Alberta 


REVIEWS 


The English Heritage of Coleridge of Bristol 1798: The Basis in 
Bighteenth-Century English Thought for His Distinction be- 
tween Imagination and Fancy. By W1LMA L. KENNEDY. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1947. Pp. viii + 100. $2.50. 
(Yale Studies in English, No. CIV.) 


Despite the subtitle of this study, Miss Kennedy does not discuss 
eighteenth-century anticipations of Coleridge’s distinction between 
“fancy” and “imagination,” though such anticipations may be 
found. Indeed, she cites only two instances in which it is either 
mentioned or clearly implied (Reynolds’s remark that “ Raffaelle 
had more Taste and Fancy; Michel Angelo more Genius and 
Imagination,” and Dugald Stewart’s relatively detailed discrimina- 
tion between the words). Her general approach to the subject is 
rather to emphasize that Coleridge could not have made this dis- 
tinction unless there had been a confidence in the imagination 
among previous writers to sustain him. She finds such a back- 
ground in Berkeley, Reynolds, and Blake. Yet of these three, 


1 Yet, as both James Beattie (1783) and Mrs. Piozzi (1794) said, the 
terms were becoming increasingly differentiated in popular speech. In- 
stances may also be found in eighteenth-century philosophy and criticism. 
They anticipate Coleridge with some closeness beginning with William 
Duff (1767), from whom Stewart seems to have taken over and developed 
the distinction. It seems probable that such omissions are the result of 
oversight rather than intention; for although Dryden’s distinction in the 
preface to Annus Mirabilis (1667) is one of the commonplaces of neo- 
classic criticism, Miss Kennedy tells us specifically (p. 17 n.) that “ Dryden 
did not distinguish the terms.” 
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Reynolds may be connected with Coleridge only indirectly; while 
Blake is chiefly an isolated figure, with little relevance to the 
aesthetic speculation of the later eighteenth century and less to that 
of Coleridge. Nor is the reason for emphasizing Berkeley parti- 
cularly clear: his epistemology is not to be construed as an indirect 
theory of the imagination; and even the general tenor of his 
philosophy is very different from that of the mature Coleridge. 
Southey was perfectly right when he said of Coleridge that “ Hartley 
was ousted by Berkeley, Berkeley by Spinoza, and Spinoza by 
Plato.” One assumes that Miss Kennedy has not distinguished 
between subjective idealism (whether of Berkeley or of Kant) and 
the objective, rationalistic idealism of the Platonic tradition to 
which Coleridge increasingly clung and to which he sought to 
reconcile other tendencies of thought. Indeed, it is on exactly this 
point, which he called “the highest problem of philosophy,” that 
he also parted company with Kant and especially Fichte and 
Schelling. In a sense, Miss Kennedy qualifies her thesis about 
the “ English heritage ” which Coleridge received from the writers 
she stresses; for she adds in conclusion: “ Though it may not be 
said that he availed himself of it fully, the English basis was 
there” (p. 92). 

An “ English basis ” certainly existed for Coleridge; but so far 
as it was derived from the eighteenth century (rather than the 
Cambridge Platonists) it must be looked for elsewhere. The wide- 
spread aesthetic of the imagination, which was so crucial for 
romanticism, is indubitably a product of the eighteenth century, 
and it possesses an enormous literature. By far the principal 
factor which sustained its growth is the development of British 
empirial intuitionalism which stretches from the immediate fol- 
lowers of Locke through the associationists and the Scottish 
“Common-Sense ” School. In branching into aesthetic theory, this 
development evolves the critique of the imagination in an unbroken 
line: as it combines with familiar neo-classic tenets, it may be 
illustrated by critics from Addison to Reynolds; as it passes into 
its more pertinently romantic form, it may be exemplified, in the 
latter half of the century, by writers like Tucker and particularly 
Gerard, to whom the imagination is the basic and centralizing 
element of mind; and, as the century closes, it attains its final 
culmination in Wordsworth and especially Hazlitt. It is perhaps 
because the author does not consider this development that she 
feels “ too much importance has been attached—by Mr. Woodhouse 
and others—to the establishment by the middle of the century of 
the concept of the creative imagination” (p. 43). “The neo- 
classical Mr. Addison,” who is condemned in rather unphilosophical 
terms for having “served to prolong the sovereignty of the under- 
standing . . . and to delay recognition of a higher power,” is 
used as a straw-man whose “treatment of the imagination is a 
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poor thing by the side of Coleridge’s” (p. 13). The latter and far 
more important half of this development is completely untouched. 
Yet it is to this that Coleridge possessed whatever obligations he 
had to the eighteenth century. For his maturer critical writings 
are an attempt to combine contemporary empirical intuitionalism 
with traditional Platonic idealism; and his rather elaborate theory 
of the imagination is a necessary postulate in forming this 
synthesis. 

One suspects, therefore, that despite the nature of her theme 
the author is really adopting the conventional assumption that there 
was an irreconcilable split between the eighteenth century and the 
movement called “ romanticism ”—that, in fact, romanticism was 
a “revolt,” with a few enlightened scouts in the eighteenth century 
who may be regarded as “ pre-romantics.” This may explain the 
unusual selection of Berkeley, Reynolds, and Blake. One may also 
feel that Miss Kennedy has been too quickly satisfied by noting 
some instances in which the term “ imagination” appears to her 
to be enthusiastically or at least respectfully used. Perhaps a 
similar hastiness is shown in selecting the distinction between 
“fancy” and “imagination” as a starting point. (She almost 
appears to regard the distinction as a kind of a priori criterion for 
judging critics, rebuking various writers—notably Addison, who 
“ failed to comprehend what he was dealing with ”—for not making 
it, while she apologizes for its absence in Berkeley.) Coleridge’s 
use of it, after all, was merely one way of underlining the unique 
function which he assigned to the imagination; and his com- 
mentators can profit from his own statement that his “ grievous 
fault ” consisted in laboring distinctions until they “swallow up 
my thesis.” By concentrating on this distinction without continual 
reference to more basic assumptions one learns only that the imagi- 
nation “ fuses,” is “ creative,” and is in some way connected with 
“truth.” But such an approach to isolated statements, whether in 
Coleridge or others, will not disclose the basic elements in any 
theory of the imagination: it will not, that is, reveal exactly how 
the imagination creates, what it fuses, and why its insight duplicates 


reality. 
W. J. BATE 


Harvard University 


Old English Glosses (A Collection). By Herpert DEAN MerirT. 
New York: Modern Language Association of America, General 
Series, xv1; London: Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. xx 
+ 135, 

This collection will be regarded first as a time-saver. Without a 


check-list of published OF glosses, after looking in the obvious 
places, e. g. Wright-Wiilcker, Sievers, and Napier, we have had to 
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trail the fugitive editions through a dozen journals. Now that 
Meritt has rounded up the waifs and strays, although their indexing 
in a normalized spelling may occasion delay, we can be assured 
within the hour whether a word occurs in the glossarial texts. 

Yet more than a handy tool, the monograph will be valued for 
its observation and conjecture. Almost fifteen hundred new items 
have been added to the OE corpus, and nearly a hundred new words 
to the dictionary, by the editor himself, whose knowledge of 
“scratched ” glosses is unique. Continued study led to revision of 
his articles in the American Journal of Philology; and while the 
Bede material there remains much the same here—/eh, for instance, 
no longer appears in 4,279—the scholia to Sedulius have been 
variously altered, e.g. seven entries are added in § 28 and three 
dropped. Seldom do the rereadings affect more than a macron or a 
single letter, but the changes bDhwedu to hpedu, 28. 402, and gmap 
to gmfcu, 28.418, show how hard it must be to decipher these 
scribblings in dry point, 

Unable to verify MS readings, we often assume a freer right to 
interpret them. Even in a controversy, however, Meritt generally. 
finds the safest escape from doubt, as in the solutions of g. w. gde, 
dmeli, brepta, and throughout the “ Notes to the Boulogne Pru- 
dentius Glosses” (cf. especially the comment on mylma, p. 128). 
A counteropinion, that the ongewued, gidrima, and egre, the 
answers are less secure, need not be pressed ; they are desperate cases, 
almost as bad as the Latin of buduca, cuplun, famneo, glatuner, 
lioparis, and spincuum. Concerning such forms, I would quote and 
second the editor’s understatement, “ Some of the glosses are still 
puzzles to me; but I know that I have eliminated some rash con- 
jectures.” In the following notes, some of the suggestions are 
offered, in spite of their daring, as perhaps worthy of explicit 
dismissal : 

7.32. et ... inmittit, gl. 7 inferlet. Since there is no noun in the 
Latin, divide the OE as 7 in ferlet, and cf. the dictionaries under forl@tan. 

15, 4. sericcettan need not be parsed as infinitive; for preterites of such 
verbs, cf. Sievers-Cook3, § 405, n. 9. 

22. 1. litera, caracter, gl. spir (cf. Keil, 11 6.6). Can spir be connected 
with OE spor ‘track’? A few lines later Priscian etymologizes litera as 
legendi iter (Keil, 1 6, 12). 

28.216. fluminei, gl. ealice. This gloss may help to explain the entry 
healic in BTD; cf. A. J. Robertson Anglo-Saron Charters (Cambridge, 
1939), p. 206. 

36.10. wespertilionem, gl. quelderede. Some of these glosses from St. 
Gall MS 913 were published in The Shrine (London, 1864), pp. 28-29, 
whence they are cited in BTD and Hall. The spelling cwyldhrede was 
adopted, and the word discussed, by R. Jordan, Die ae. Saugetiernamen 
(Heidelberg, 1903), p. 29. 

38.3 and 32.1. In the footnotes “ Helmost ” is a mistake for “ Helmst.” 
(i.e. Helmstadt). 

45.3. allas, gl. grogu ni, Possibly for crogceyni. 

51.5. For a note on bedbcr, cf. Chambers and Daunt, London English 
1354-1425 (Oxford, 1931), p. 263, accepting a meaning ‘ bedstead; ’ but the 
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OE compound horsbé@r ‘ horse-bier’ suggests that bedbcr was rather a bier 
(grabatus) on a bed (stead). 

68.11. Read .i. an middan? 

72.2. That stondnis should be emended is evident from Hauthaler’s fuller 
text, quoted on p. xviii. The phrase quod semper est shows that the com- 
mentator mistook auuesnis for OE a ‘ always’ plus *wesnis ‘ being; ’ hence, 
his parallel semper stare indicates that the original was dstondnis, In the 
former, however, d- (< *uz-) translates perhaps ex- in exsistentia—it being 
less likely that essentia was interpreted as ess- (= ex-) plus entia; and in 
the latter, d- (< *uf-) renders sub- in substantia or subsistentia, 

73. b) 25. olisatrum, gl. sigesante. The Leechdoms references in BTD, s. v. 
sigsonte, imply that the word had some currency in OE, but they give no 
clue to the meaning. The form sigesante seems to be a revised spelling of 
sigsonte, analogical to other compounds with OE siges- ‘ victory;’ no ex- 
planation, however, has been given for an OE sigsonte, where the -t- would, 
in any event, be troublesome. Varnhagen, De Nonnullis Glossis Anglicis 
(Erlangen, 1902), p. 11, observed that sigsonte, WW 299. 27, is treated as a 
Latin word and glossed by OE sténmerce; he noted further that std@nmerce 
is elsewhere a gloss to petrosilion, WW 134.36. Therefore, sigsonte equals 
petrosilium ‘stone parsley,’ an equation validated by olissatrum petro- 
selignum graece, CGL v 316.9; Holthausen, Ae. etym. Wérterbuch (Heidel- 
burg, 1934), s.v., probably errs, then, in identifying sigsonte with Smyr- 
nium olusatrum ‘ Alexanders.’ Now Gk, cicwv also means ‘ (stone) parsley’ 
(ef. Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, rev. and aug. by Jones and 
McKenzie [Oxford, 1925], s.v. oivwv); and since this term recurs in the 
classical medical treatises (e.g. sison agrion, App. Herb., cap. 94; ep. also 
sion id est herba olisatrum, CGL, ut 575.60), I believe it is the source 
of sigsonte. Placed above sison in some MS, probably Latin, may have been 
a note gce ‘ graece’; this tag, however, being misunderstood as a correction 
and the c misread as t, could have been introduced into the lemma, whence 
sigsonte. The g, at any rate, is like that in petroselignum, quoted above, 
and regnam, 73 b) 26. 

73 ¢) 9. auiane, gl. lideleaf. The lemma appears to be a corruption of 
erifeon, gl. lidwyrt, WW 299.2; cf. also the association of erifion and 
lidwyrt in Leechdoms, 1 229.11. The etymon is Gk. épipeoy ‘kid,’ and 
‘lithe-leaf’ is a suitable name for various members of the Caprifolaciae. 


Uncommonly in sympathy with the belief that we too often err 
by omission in the listing of “verb compounds” (p. 125), I am 
peculiarly aware of difficulties in their treatment. The record here 
is exhaustive and consistent, save that samodberan is entered as one 
word in Appendix A, whereas somed scinap, 28. 49, is split up in the 
main Index. If gesamodlécan, cited by Hall from the Regius 
Psalter, is typical, then the OE samod verbs are inseparable—but 
for principles of composition can we rely on a glossed text? Many 
of the combinations with on and té—including tocyrdan, gl. ad- 
plicuerunt, 61.17, despite Go. duatsniwun—are part-for-part render- 
ings, while the verbs dbetéon, 4.368, and geindypan, p. 110, are 
surely nonce-words. If the dictionary is to be burdened with these 
scholiastic freaks, they must be labelled or pushed to the back of the 
book. Future lexicographers should find Professor Meritt’s col- 
lection extremely helpful in their attempt to distinguish between 
habitual usage and the occasional devices of the Old English 
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A Pageant of Old Scandinavia edited by Henry Gopparp LEAcH. 
Princeton and New York, Princeton University Press for the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1946. Pp. xvi, 350. 


A Pageant of Old Scandinavia is a well chosen title for this 
anthology—the only one existing in the field of Old Scandinavian 
Literature in English translations. 

The editor, whose Angevin Britain and Scandinavia (1921) still 
is one of the two best books on romance in Iceland, heads this 
collection with a brief, but excellently written, suggestive, and 
scholarly introduction. The selections themselves are grouped 
under the headings: The Gods, Legendary Heroes, Iceland, Nor- 
way, The Western Islands, Greenland, Vinland the Good, Sweden, 
and Other Poetry and Romance. 

Reading the book one has the feeling of being conducted to some 
Hlidskjalf, a point of vantage, from which your skilful guide gives 
you a birdseye view of the whole Old Scandinavian scene. 

You follow the Vikings on their expedition to Mikligardr or 
Byzantium in the Far East and to Vinland at the western end of the 
world. And your guide alternately takes you on a trip to Italy with 
the Cimbri and the Teutones, and into the frozen North, where a 
party of Greenlanders (ca. 1300) left a runic stone on an island 
situated off the west coast of Greenland as far north as 72° 55’. 

Those who do not know, might wonder why Denmark and Sweden 
seem so stepmotherly handled with only five and eighteen pages 
out of a total of 319 pp. The obvious answer is that where the 
Icelandic sources did not illuminate Old Scandinavian history there 
is mostly total darkness. The editor has tried to pierce this gloom 
with occasional references to Latin, Greek, and even Arabic sources 
to eke out the meager information we get from the native runic 
stones, Law texts, etc., but the result naturally remains insignificant. 

Now, one might suspect that with such a method of extension the 
book might stand in danger of becoming shallow. And it is of 
course true that this anthology shares the fault of all anthologies 
in not being able to represent fully the larger works: the short 
extracts from Njdla could not possibly, however well selected, give 
a correct impression of that masterpiece. At most the bits from 
such works could function only as appetizing morsels which might 
lead the reader to the work itself. That, no doubt, is precisely the 
editor’s intention, but whether the readers of the anthology will act 
so is another question. 

But there is in the Old Icelandic literature apart from short 
poems a host of short stories, the so-called Pettir, that lend them- 
selves excellently to employment in a book like this. Of these 
the editor has made extensive and felicitous use. Some of these 
hettir appear here for the first time in English translation, thus 
for instance three chapters from the otherwise untranslated Stur- 
lunga saga in J. B. C. Watkins’ translation. 
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That, finally, brings us to the translations. They are done by a 
great company of writers whose difference in style varies from the 
archaisms of William Morris to the modern cadences of Thorstein 
Veblen. The editor wisely leaves these translations alone, not even 
correcting obvious errors—of which, I am happy to say, there are 
not very many, though they do occur. 

In conclusion let it be emphasized that the book is a great boon 
to all those who are not able to read the originals and still would 
like to gain some idea of what they are all about. It should thus 
recommend itself to all those of Scandinavian descent who have 
some curiosity left as to the culture from which they sprang. It 
might also be used as a textbook in classes attempting to give 
Scandinavian Literatures in translation. 

Dr. Leach deserves praise and gratitude for the scholarly and at 
the same time popular way in which he has carried out his arduous 
task. The Princeton University Press is to be congratulated on the 
book’s elegant appearance. 

StrerAn Ernarsson 

Johns Hopkins University 


The Dramatic Career of Arthur Murphy. By Howarp Hunter 
Dunspar. New York: Modern Language Association, 1946. 
Pp. ix + 339. (MLA Revolving Fund Series, xiv). 

Arthur Murphy: An Eminent English Dramatist of the Eighteenth 
Century. By JouHn P. Emery. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1946. Pp. ix + 224. $3.50. (Temple 
University Publications). 

George Colman, the Younger, 1762-1836. By Jeremy F. BAagsTeEr- 
Cottins. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 367. 
$3.00, 


Scholars may know that the War is over. The publication at the 
same moment of three biographies of minor English dramatists is 
striking evidence of our return to the normalities of literary re- 
search. If these books exude the impractical, peaceful atmosphere 
of antiquarianism, they are far more laudable pursuits for humane 
and human beings than the recent activities of a clashing world. 

Dunbar and Emery have written sensible, informative books on 
Arthur Murphy. They show what only the specialist has known— 
that Murphy was a far abler dramatist than historians in general 
have acknowledged, and that he deserves a seat in the same circle 
with Goldsmith, Fielding, Sheridan, Foote, and Colman the Elder 
as a dramatic writer. Inevitably in these two studies there is 
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almost universal duplication. Dunbar’s title indicates the major 
emphasis of his work, although additional chapters or outlines at 
the beginning and the end help round out his story of Murphy’s 
entire career. Despite its narrower compass, Dunbar’s book is 
considerably longer than Emery’s dealing with all phases of 
Murphy. This is not because Dunbar has discovered much new 
material unknown to Emery, but because he proves his points where 
Emery simply states them. Discussing the relations of Murphy 
with Ann Elliott, for example, Dunbar uses twice the space of 
Emery (indeed, on almost every important point) because he takes 
us along the course of his investigations while Emery simply gives 
the results. Analyzing Murphy’s brilliant comedy, Know Your Own 
Mind, Dunbar expatiates in twenty-five informative pages as against 
Emery’s eighteen, One must choose between fullness (never waste- 
ful, however) and compactness. Perhaps the greatest original con- 
tribution of Dunbar’s not included in Emery’s book, is the study of 
the printed plays with the Larpent Collection manuscripts, whereby 
Dunbar is able to point out many interesting and important varia- 
tions. (But why the statement: “ What is unusual is the fact that 
the printed play is shorter than the manuscript version” It is not 
unusual, it is customary: e.g. Sheridan’s Rivals.) One who wishes 
to study the dramatic career of Murphy will need Dunbar; one who 
prefers a rounded, compact, and yet thorough study of Murphy’s 
entire career will buy Emery: Dunbar is for the specialist in eight- 
eenth century drama; Emery is for the general student of eight- 
eenth century letters. Regrettably, neither book has a bibliography 
of Murphy’s writings; and only Emery includes a picture of his 
subject. 

It is unfortunate that neither Dunbar nor Emery made any use 
of the Public Records Office. Murphy litigation on file there might 
possibly have furnished much new biographical and historical in- 
formation. For instance, exactly what part did Murphy play in 
Macklin’s famous lawsuit against the elder Colman? Also, one 
might ask whether Murphy left a will and might it not be examined 
at Somerset House? 

George Colman the Younger, 1762-1836 has been almost as long 
overdue as the studies of Murphy. Richard Peake’s Memoirs of the 
Colman Family was a pious tribute, but it was quite unscholarly, 
omitting half the information needed about the younger Colman. 
Dr, Bagster-Collins has been painstaking in his research among 
the printed sources to supply Peake’s missing half. In the light 
of his care it is unfortunate that he missed the recent article (1941) 
“Christopher George Colman the Elder: ‘Lunatick’” which 
offered considerable new information of the latter years of the 
elder Colman, and the troubles in which he involved his son by 
leaving a debt-burdened theatre and a tangled estate. Dr. Bagster- 
Collins has organized his large body of new material with skill so 
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that his story moves steadily, with fair documentation, along Col- 
man’s checkered career. He has judicially appraised the significance 
and insignificance of his subject and has not fallen into the disserta- 
tional error of overpraise. It is true that more consideration of 
historical surroundings would have reinforced the portrait, but it 
would also have lengthened it. 

It is puzzling to know why Dr. Bagster-Collins confined his re- 
search to printed sources only, omitting almost entirely the acces- 
sible manuscripts in England and America. With his year of work 
in London he would have done well to consult the Colman letters 
and the theatre playbills in the British Museum and the Victoria 
and Albert. Also, had he gone to the Public Records Office he 
would have found much untouched Colman and Haymarket mate- 
rial awaiting study. It is likewise a mystery why no use was made 
of the Larpent collection of manuscripts at San Marino, where such 
Colman trivialities as The Female Dramatist and Turk and No 
Turk might have been studied in text instead of from periodical 
reviews. 

Review space permits mention of only one or two more items. 
Five plays ascribed to the younger Colman by various newspapers 
and critics are not mentioned. Dr. Bagster-Collins’s acceptance 
of Stella and Leatherlungs into the canon is wise—the manuscript 
of part of the play, in Colman’s autograph, is in New York City. 
It should be noted that Colman was included in the first edition of 
Rejected Addresses—certainly a slight but sure claim to immortality 
which should not be withheld. 

Howarp P. VINCENT 

Illinois Institute of Technology 


Isaac Reed Diaries, 1762-1804. Edited by CiAupe E. Jones. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, California: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1946. Pp. xi-+ 334. (University of California 
Publications in English, x). 


The publication of Isaac Reed’s Diaries (1762-1804), from the 
original notebooks in the Folger and Emmanuel College Libraries, 
will be welcomed by scholars looking for additional facts and dates 
relating to the literary and theatrical history of later eighteenth- 
century London. The interest and importance of these records 
will depend upon the casual assistance they may afford to contigu- 
ous investigation: to the general reader their value is slight indeed. 
They are nearly barren of anecdote, descriptive detail, personalities, 
and critical opinion. Save in the slightly fuller records of Reed’s 
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holiday trips to Cambridge and elsewhere, the entries consist mainly 
of the barest notes of where Reed dined, with whom, and of the 
names of plays attended. This last feature is in condensed outline 
the history of an habitual theatre-goer’s cultivation of his hobby. 
It is doubtless the most valuable aspect of the diaries, and could 
be employed as a yardstick in a number of directions. We should 
like to know, but are not told, to what degree the theatrical record 
actually supplements, rather than merely duplicates, other avail- 
able records. 

Once and again, the editor’s notes animate the blank report. 

Thus, on Nov. 29, 1792, Reed records: “ Dined at Mr. Boswell’s.” 
Professor Jones aptly quotes Boswell’s own memorandum of that 
occasion : 
This day I gave a dinner, a kind of feast, two courses and a desert, upon 
the success of my first edition of Dr Johnson’s Life; present Mr. Malone; 
Mr. Deputy Nichols, his son in law the Rev. Mr Pridden, Mr Reed, Mr 
Dilly, Mr Baldwin and his son Charles, printer, with him, Squire Dilly, my 
brother T. D., my daughters Veronica and Euphemia, and son James. I 
got into a pretty good state of joviality though still dreary at bottom. We 
did not drink to excess. 


It is a satisfaction to be able to infer from the unending succession 
of dinners away from home that Reed’s conversation must have 
been a good deal more enlivening than his diary. Restraint can 
seldom have been carried beyond the limits of the following entry, 
for Aug. 17, 1790: “ Went with Mr. Steevens to St. Giles’s Cripple- 
gate to search for the body of Milton. Found what was supposed 
to be him.” In compensation, there is a lively thumbnail sketch, 
from Cantabrigian hearsay, of Coleridge in 1794; the Cambridge 
report of Sterne’s body being stolen and anatomized ; and a mot of 
Dr. Johnson, who visited Cambridge and misbehaved. Johnson’s 
rudeness was forgiven for the sake of one retort. “ Speaking of 
the Addiction of Country Squires to Rural Sports and Diversions 
in preference to other pursuits, he said, ‘ Sir, I have found out the 
reason of it and the reason is that they feel the vacuity which is 
within them less when they are in motion than when they are at 
rest,’ ” 

Jones has added a brief introductory sketch and a considerable 
body of supplementary matter in the notes, of which the most 
valuable part consists of Reed’s letters; records of letters from, to, 
or about Reed; and notices of the publications in which he was 
concerned. Glaringly absent is any amplification of the theatrical 
record. It will be admitted that the Indices, which inevitably 
possess an exaggerated importance in a publication of this kind, 
show evidence of haste or impatience. Thus, there is no attempt to 
attach author’s names to the compiled list of plays named in the 
diaries. The identification of persons, especially minor persons, is 
sadly insufficient, and page references are sometimes incomplete. 
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There is some telescoping of individuals which may set traps for the 
unwary: Thomas and R. B. Sheridan, James Boswell father and 
son, George Steevens and G. A. Stevens, John and Nathaniel Nichols 
(cf. index and Introd., p. 5). The index references to Reed him- 
self seem too haphazardly arranged. One may query also Leasons 
for Leasowes (p. 70), Thomason for Thomson (p. 204). But the 
book as a whole appears to display a high degree of accuracy. 


B. H. Bronson 


University of California, 
Berkeley 


Hardy in Ameriea. By Cart J. Weser. Waterville, Maine: Colby 
College Press, 1946. Pp. 321. 


Professor Weber’s new book on Hardy is a curious and somewhat 
disconcerting mixture of scholarship and criticism. The early 
chapters are devoted to technical matters such as editions, condi- 
tions of publication in book or serial form, books about Hardy, 
Americans who admired him, and the like; and Mr. Weber must be 
the one person in the world who is best informed on these often 
highly interesting subjects. Perhaps the most interesting of all is 
the state of copyright laws as it affected Hardy’s publications in 
America before and after 1891. 

But Mr. Weber has something more serious on his mind. He 
seems to think that, in times like these, one who has “ lived through 
the Seven Years of Purification 1939-1945 ” should have something 
more bold and direct to say about the State of the World. That 
Hardy was, among other things, a gloomy realist, if not a pessimist, 
Mr. Weber is well aware. That he has been followed in America by 
a piratical crew of “naturalists” distinctly worries him; he has 
been impressed by Mr. De Voto’s peevish blast; and he wants it 
distinctly understood that Thomas Hardy is in no way responsible 
for the “moral paralysis” and general slimy “decadence” of 
Hemingway, Lewis, Dos Passos, Faulkner, Steinbeck, et al. He is 
also worried over the art-for-art-sake “school” of writing cham- 
pioned by Mr. Ransom and exemplified by that close corporation of 
poets that includes Eliot, H. D., Masters, Sandburg, Jeffers, and 
Hart Crane (but not, as I understand it, Edgar Guest and Amy 
Lowell )—poets whose chief vice is that (in contrast to Hardy) they 
have dissociated themselves from the main subjects of human con- 
cern. Mr. Weber also seems to be haunted, in 1946, by the unlaid 
ghost of Rousseau, whom he holds accountable for much of the 
skulduggery still abroad in the world. 

One sometimes wondere whether Mr. Weber may not have a bad 
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conscience for having spent so much labor on an author in whom 
so many readers find so much that is depressing, and so feel it 
necessary to demonstrate in stern comments on living writers that 
he himself is really on the side of the angels. In his animadversions 
on his American contemporaries he makes no effort to suggest the 
moral ethos, the social implications of their work. He seems un- 
able to distinguish between an author’s subject-matter and his in- 
tention ; between the world he subjects to his irony and the struc- 
ture of positive ideals from which this shadow is thrown. He has 
no appreciation of the indirect or “dramatic” method whether in 
fiction or poetry. One might think that J. Alfred Prufrock was 
the author of The Waste Land and that Studs Lonigan wrote the 
book that bears his name. As for subjects of human concern, one 
might suppose that Sandburg had overlooked Lincoln and Dos 
Passos Roger Williams. After all Hardy, poet and novelist, is by 
now a pretty respectable figure—as much admired by the followers 
of Ransom as by the followers of Babbitt. It is not necessary in 
his defence to offer hecatombs of epigones. 


JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 


Johnsonian Gleanings, Part X. Johnson’s Early Life: The Final 
Narrative. By Ateyn Lyrett Reape. London: privately 
printed, 1946. Pp. xii + 224. 21s. | 


Few Johnsonian scholars have labored so long, and surely none 
so indefatigably, as A. L. Reade. His inquiries into Johnson’s ante- 
cedents began in 1903, and the nine previous parts of his exhaustive 
series of Johnsonian Gleanings, their pages spotted with the aster- 
isks and obelisks of authority, are indispensable tools for any study 
of the Doctor’s ancestry and early years. The present part crowns 
the work; it is a synthesis of its predecessors, re-telling the story 
of Johnson’s life through 1740. The cumbersome scholarly appa- 
ratus has been stripped away, conflicts of evidence have been silently 
resolved, and an amalgam of all the facts is presented as a con- 
tinuous narrative. 

It is dangerous to say of any task of scholarship that it has been 
done once and for all: every Hill meets at last his Powell. But it 
seems probable that, although future research may add a note here 
or there, the events of Johnson’s early life will always remain 
Reade’s indisputable province. By painstaking search, especially 
along the fatiguing way of the genealogist, he has wrung every fact 
from every likely and many an unlikely source. Given these facts, 
much analysis of their meaning remains to be done. Here, indeed, 
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lies the chief fault of the present work: it suffers from a duality 
of purpose in that it avoids full responsibility for interpreting the 
evidence, but nevertheless makes some halting excursions in that 
direction. The powers of analysis and the niceties of style are 
perhaps incompatible with that will to pursue pure fact which Reade 
possesses so abundantly; his achievement would have been wholly 
admirable had he confined himself to the task in which he has no 
competitors. 

A few dissents must be entered. The view of Johnson as an 
unqualified conservative is, since Bronson’s fine paper, Johnson 
Agonistes, an untenable one. The attribution to Johnson of a 
distaste for mathematics is dubious. As to sheer matters of fact, 
the story of Irene was not a hundred but less than fifty years in 
print when Knolles published his Historie of the Turks in 1603; 
there is no evidence and little likelihood that Johnson accompanied 
Peter Garrick to solicit Fleetwood’s interest in his play; and the 
testimony of the pocket-worn and overscored draft of passages from 
London, recently recovered by Isham, suggests that the poem was 
not written without considerable toil and revision. 

But these are minor objections to a tremendous fabric of fact 
of which few but Reade could have sustained the burden of con- 
struction. And if genealogy is painfully obtrusive, it must be 
realized that this interest sustained Reade’s efforts over more than 
forty years, for the results of which Johnsonians must be perpetu- 
ally in his debt. 

HERMAN W. LiIzBERT 

New Haven, Connecticut 


BRIEF MENTION 


Sixteen Plays of Shakespeare.... Edited by GEorcE LyMAN 
Kirrrepee. Preface by ARTHUR CotBy SpracuE. New York, etc.: 
Ginn and Company, 1946. Front. (port.), pp. ix + 1541. $4.75. 
Kittredge’s Complete Works of Shakespeare, 1936, has been a very 
popular one-volume Shaskespeare; but the great strength of Kitt- 
redge lies rather in his critical annotations than in his text, and 
Complete Works lacks notes. The sixteen plays separately edited 
by Kittredge and published individually between 1939 and 1945 
are now presented, with their very critical notes, in a single volume. 
Students and teachers who have need of an abundantly annotated 
one-volume edition of Shakespeare’s best plays will welcome this 


book. 
Cc. HINMAN 
Johns Hopkins University 
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Paris: Droz, 1947. Ixviii + 113 pp. 


McNulty, J. L. and J. S. Lombardi.— 
Ecrivains modernes, an Anthology of mod- 
ern authors. 
438 pp. $2.40. 

Mesnard, Pierre (ed.).—De Villon 4 Ron- 


Boston: Heath, 1947. xvit+ 
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sard, les jeux de l’amour et de la mort. 
Alger: Chaix, 1945. 157 pp. 

Micks, Wilson, and B. L. Rideout.—Té- 
moins d’une Epoque, 1905-40. New York: 
Oxford U. Press, 1947. vii + 234 pp. $2.00. 

Moliére—Le Tartuffe, présentation litté- 
raire de Louis Jouvet. Paris: Eds. de l’Ar- 
tisan, 1946. Fr. 8500. 

Nerval, Gérard de.—Sylvie, suivie de 
Chansons et légendes du Valois. Ed. Mau- 
rice Levaillant. Angers: Petit, 1946. xxi + 
141 pp. Fr. 950. 

Noblot, Jean—Les Epoques des lettres 
francaises. 2 v. Paris: Didier, 1947. Fr. 
440, 

Paillou, Paul-Henri.— Arthur Rimbaud, 
pere de l’existentialisme. Paris: Perrin, 
1947. 93 pp. Fr. 80. 

Pommier, Jean—Variétés sur Alfred de 
Musset et son théitre. Paris: Nizet et 
Bastard, 1947. 212pp. Fr. 75. * 

Prévost.— Manon Lescaut, éd. Robert 
Jouanny. Paris: Vautrain, 1947. xx + 
143 pp. 

Scéve, Maurice.—Choix des textes et pré- 
face par Albert Béguin. Paris: G. L. M., 
1947. 77 pp. Fr. 560. 

Simon, Pierre-Henri.— Georges Duhamel 


ou le Bourgeois sauvé. Paris: Eds. du 
Temps présent, 1947. 205 pp. Fr. 113. 


Stendhal—Armance, quelques scénes d’un 
salon de Paris en 1827, éd. Charly Guyot. 
Paris: Guillot, 1947. xvi + 269 pp. Fr. 1380. 

Trannoy, André.—Montalembert. Paris: 
d’lle-de-France, 1947. 119pp. Fr. 

Trofimoff, André (éd.).—Au jardin des 
muses francaises. Paris: Eds. des Quatre 
Vents, 1947. 355 pp. Fr. 375. 


ITALIAN 


Apollonio, M.—Immagini dantesche nella 
poesia dell’eta romantica. Milano: Vita e 
pensiero, 1947. 107 pp. L. 700. 

Biondolillo, F.— Dante e il suo poema. 
Roma: Ed. Ateneo, 1947. 112 pp. L. 400. 

Bo, C.—Nuovi studi. Firenze: Vallecchi, 
1946. 250 pp. L. 200. 

Boccaccio, G.—Il Decameron. 
Tumminelli, 1947, 568 pp. L. 300. 

Bondi, C.—Una nuova interpretazione del 
canto di Francesca da Rimini. Piazza Ar- 
Tipogr. Bologna, 1946. 50 pp. L. 


Roma: 


. Ciceri, L.—Lettere di I. Nievo ad Arnaldo 
usinato. Udine: Soc. Filologica Friulana, 
1946. 103 pp. L. 200. 

E.—Illuministi, Giansenisti e 
lacobini nell’Italia del Settecento. Firenze: 


La Nuova Italia, 1947. 384pp. L. 650. 

Crispolti, F.—Alla scuola di Dante. Fi- 
renze: Le Monnier, 1947. 155 pp. L. 120. 

Ferrai, A. ed E.—L’altro Leopardi. Roma: 
Circe, 1946. 107 pp. L. 120. 

Grabher, C.—Sul teatro dell’Ariosto. 
Roma: Edizioni Italiane, 1946. 215 pp. L. 
350. 

Jacopone Da Todi.—Laude tratte da due 
manoscritti umbri. Torino: Ist. Ed. Gheroni, 
1947. 140 pp. 

Manacorda, G.—Poesia e contemplazione. 
Firenze: Fussi, 1947. 208 pp. L. 430. 

Monteverdi, A.—Fonti latine delle lettera- 
ture romanze. Roma: Edizioni italiane, 
1946. 82pp. L. 250. 

Poesia VI. Saggi di Bacchelli, De Robertis 
ece. Milano: Mondadori, 1947. 244 pp. L. 
340. 

Russo, Joseph Louis.—Present Day Italian. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1947. 
501 pp. 

Sticco, M.—Arte e sincerita. Milano: Vita 
e Pensiero, 1947. 312pp. L. 400. 

Vittorini, Domenico. — Italian Grammar. 
Philadelphia: David McKay Company, 1947. 
386 pp. 


SPANISH 


Alegria, Ciro.—El mundo es ancho y ajeno, 
ed. G. E. Wade and W. E. Stiefel. New 
York: Crofts, 1945. xxv -+220pp. $1.75. 

Allaire, Maurice—Le Mexique, pays de 
contrastes. Montreal: Eds. Lumen (1947). 
199 pp. 

Alonso, A—La Argentina y la nivelacién 
del idioma. Buenos Aires: Inst. Cultural 
Espafiola, 1943. 191 pp. 

Anuario de la Biblioteca Central y de las 
Populares y especiales correspondiente a 
1945. Barcelona: Biblioteca Central, 1946. 
xii + 369 pp. 

Arizaga, R. M.—Valores poéticos de 
América. Quito: Edit. Moderna, 1945. 504 
pp- 

Benvenuto, Ofelia M. B. de.— Delmira 
Agustini. Montevideo: Ceibo, 1944. 643 pp. 

Bohigas Tarragé, P.—Las Compafiias dra- 
maticas extranjeras en Barcelona [1810- 
1921]. Barcelona: Investigaciones, 1946. 
178 pp. 

Brickell, H.—Cosecha colombiana, ed. E. 
Uribe White. Bogotd: Libreria Central, 
1944, xiii + 192 pp. 

Castagnino, R. H.—El] teatro en Buenos 
Aires durante la época de Rosas (1830-52). 
Buenos Aires: Comisién Nac. de Cultura, 
1944. 728 pp. 

Cérdova, R. de.—Neurosis en la literatura 
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centro-americana. Managua: Nuevos Hori- 


zontes, 1942. 

Cuervo, R. J.—Obras inéditas, ed. Félix 
Restrepo. Bogoté: Edit. Libreria Voluntad, 
1944. xciv + 492 pp. 

Dario, Rubén. — Azul, ed. Juan Valera. 
Madrid; Afrodisio Aguado, 1943. 263 pp. 
Poesia, ed. Antonio Papell. Zara- 
goza: Edit. Ebro, 1946. 135 pp. 

De Lollis, C.—Cervantes reazionario, e 
altri scritti d’ispanistica. Firenze: Sansoni, 
1947. 406 pp. L. 600. 

Diaz, Leopoldo. — Antologia, ed. Arturo 
Marasso. Buenos Aires: Acad. Arg. de 
Letras, 1945. 218 pp. 

Dotor, A.— Maria Enriqueta y su obra. 
Madrid: Aguilar, 1943. 368 pp. 

Fernandez Shaw, Carlos (ed.).—El canto 
que pasa ... Antologia Poética (1883-191). 
Madrid: Edit. Aguilar, 1947. 575 pp. 

Garcia Garéfalo Mesa, M.—Vida de José 
Maria Heredia en México, 1825-39. Mewico: 
Ediciones Botas, 1945. 774 pp. 

Géigel Polanco, V.— Valores de Puerto 
Rico. San Juan, P.R.: Maria de Hostos, 
1943. 169 pp. 

Gutiérrez Najera, Manuel.—Obras inéditas: 
Poesias. Ed. E. K. Mapes. New York: His- 
panic Inst., 1943. 64 pp. 

Iduarte, Andrés.—Marti escritor. Mexico: 
Cuadernos Americanos, 1945, 402 pp. 

Jaimes Freyre, Ricardo.— Poesias com- 
pletas, ed. E. Joubin Colombres. Buenos 
Aires: Claridad, 1944. 246 pp. 

Jalio, Silvio—Escritores antilhanos. Rio 
de Janeiro: Antunes, 1944. 267 pp. 


Mode, G. A. and W. Simon. — Structure 
Drill in Spanish. London: Lund Humphries, 
1947. xiv-+ 101 pp. 6s. 

Noel, M. A.— El regionalismo de Marti- 
niano Leguizamén. Buenos Aires: Peuser, 
1945. 220 pp. 

Pinilla, N.—Bibliografia erftica sobre Car- 
los Pezoa Véliz. Santiago de Chile: Artes 
Graficas, 1945. 28 pp. 

Rojas, Fernando de.—La Celestina, ed. 
José Maria Peman. Valencia del Cid: Edit. 
Castalia, 1946. 3600 pp. 

Sanchez Trincado, J. L.—Siete poetas vene- 


zolanos. Caracas: La Nacién, 1944, 70 pp. 

Schoekel, Alonso.—La fFormaci6n del 
Estilo. Santander: “Sal Terrae,” 1947. 
349 pp. 


Sequeira, D. M.— Rubén Dario criollo o 
raiz y médula de su creacién poética. Buenos 
Aires: Kraft, 1945. 314 pp. 


Silva, José Asuncién.—Poesias completas 
y sus mejores paginas en prosa, ed. Arturo 
Capdevila. Buenos Aires: Edit. Elevacién, 


1944, 227 pp. 


Xxxii 


Sotela, R.—Escritores de Costa Rica. San 
José, C. R.: Lehmann, 1942. 

Torres-Rioseco, Arturo.—La gran litera- 
tura iberoamericana. Buenos Aires: Emeeé, 
1945. 320 pp. 

Vossler, Karl—Luis de Leon. Munich: 
Dr. Schnell and Dr. Steiner [1946]. 207 pp. 


PORTUGUESE 


Albuquerque, Acir Tenério d’.— A lingu- 
agem de Rui Barbosa. Rio de Janeiro: 
Schmidt, 1939. 212 pp. 

Araujo, D. Hugo Bressante de.—O aspeto 
religioso da obra de Machado de Assis. Rio 
de Janeiro: Cruzada da Boa, 1939. 64 pp. 

Barros, Fernando de Araujo.—Lingua por- 
tuguesa: origens e histéria. Oporto: Edu- 
cacio Nacional, 1942. 122 pp. 

Barroso, Gustavo (ed.).—Os melhores 
contos histéricos de Portugal. Rio de Ja- 
neiro: Dois mundos, 1943. 305 pp. 

Camodes.—Lirica, ed. José Maria Rodrigues 
e Alfonso Lopes Vieira. Coimbra: Impr. da 
Universidade, 1942. xl + 385 + Ixxxiv pp. 

Diez-Canedo, Enrique.—Letras de América. 
Mevico: Colegio de México, 1944. 

Ferreira, Vergilio—Sébre o humorismo de 
Eca de Queiroz. Coimbra: Sup. de “ Biblos,” 
1943. 83 pp. 

Figueiredo, Fidelino de—Depois de 
de Queiroz. Sdo Paulo: Edit. Classico-Cien- 
tifica, 1943. 134 pp. 

Le Gentil, G—Fernio Mendes Pinto, un 
précurseur de l’exotisme au siécle. 
Paris: Hermann, 1947. 344 pp. 

Lima, Jorge de (ed.).—Os melhores contos 
risticos de Portugal. Rio de Janeiro: Dois 
mundos, 1943. 322 pp. 

Linstrand, S.—A futura evolugio da orto- 
grafia portuguesa. Lisbon: Parceria A. M. 
Pereira, 1944. 18 pp. 

Martins, Mario R.—A evolucio da lingua 


nacional. Rio de Janeiro: Borsoi, 1943. 
364 pp. 

Ortografia. Ibid.: Ed. Autor, 1944. 
50 pp. 


RUSSIAN 


Hertrich, Charles—La Vie passionnée et 
V'ame évangélique de Tolstoi. St.-Etienne: 
Eds. des Flambeaux, 1946. 23 pp. 

Hugo, Charles.—Pocket Dictionary. Rus- 
sian-English and English-Russian (New 
Orthography). Philadelphia: McKay, 1947. 
xiv + 657 pp. . 

Kisch, Cecil (tr.).—The Wagon of Life and 
Other Lyrics by Russian Poets of the Nine 
teenth Century. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1947. xxi + 126 pp. 
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IN THE 


English 


Renatssance 


By HOYT HOPEWELL HUDSON 


great scholar considers the epigram in each 

of its many forms—covering its origins, 

its nature, how skillfully it was shaped to 

eulogy and satire by the lively minds of its great 
exponents, Sir Thomas More and his contempo- 
raries, and how it was made the source of rigorous 
mental exercise in the schools. 200 pages, $2.50 


At your bookstore, 
PRINCETON University Press 
Princeton, N. J. 
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MODERN ITALIAN 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Carl A. Swanson, Ph. D., Editor 


Verga’s Cavalleria rusticana, Giacosa’s Diritti dell’anima, 
and Bracco’s Don Pietro Caruso. A complete vocabulary, 
with notes on grammatical and syntactical difficulties, makes 
this a suitable text for reading at the end of the second 
semester or at the beginning of the third semester of college 
work, or in the third year of high school. 


In tue Heata-Carcaco [Taian Serres 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


PPL 
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THE VARIORUM EDITION OF THE WorKS OF EDMUND SPENSER 


THE LIFE OF EDMUND SPENSER 


BY 
ALEXANDER CORBIN JUDSON 


Sixty years and more have passed since the last full-length biography 
of Spenser appeared. In the meantime two generations of scholars have 
devoted much time and energy to the study of the poet and his works, 
and have reaped for us a rich harvest of discovery. Many persistent errors 
have been corrected.. Much former conjecture has been either confirmed 
or exploded, and many new particulars have come to light. 

In this new Life of Edmund Spenser Professor Judson has labored to 
embody the results of all research prior to September 1944, and to present 
with ail means at his disposal the world in which Spenser lived and moved, 
his relations with men and women of his time, atid his susceptibility to 
his surroundings. Though composed with every scholarly care, this is a 


readable book, addressed as directly to the general reader as to the technical 
expert. Illustrated. $4.50 
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